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to an 


NOT CRICKET 


T hear continually on the lips of men 

Who fought in wars, who slaved in prison camps 
Of captors’ cruelties, starvation, lingering death, 
Of tortures, atrocities, inhuman rage. 


We are all prisoners of one another, 
And all our captors are ourselves. 

We are all beasts. But beasts 

Do not disgrace each other as men do. 


I, too, remember brutal overseers 
In the labour camps of Britain, men 
Who could only relish power 

If they could degrade, mock, punish 


With violence as sad as any commandant’s, 
With anger that revealed the heart of war. 

T remember also those who sheltered me, 
Although they had no cause, and suffered for it. 


1 remember those in foreign camps 

Who allowed themselves to love their captors, 

And were loved. On both sides 

A common brotherhood survived. 

Not for us to rant of war's bad taste, 

To issue pleas for decency, fair play. 

If we permit our governments to arm for peace, 

We sanction war, and must expect unpleasantnesses. 


JAMES KIRKUP 


oN a ee a ee + - an 
Contents of this week's issue 
The work of James Kirkup 7-10 
Kathy Lange: marching through Alabama 3& 11 
Che peace movement in 1965 5-6 
Bali Hampton: trade unions, freedom, 

= and economic planning 12 
Bjorn Merker: Gandhians or Gandhian ? I 
Narey Alavi: The Race Relations Bill 4 


News — letters —- pictures —- John Ball 


price 9d 
{US alr edition 30 cents) 


By marching this Easter you are continuing a valuable tradition. The 
march as a method of protest has become an accepted part of British 
political life. Political action has reappeared in the streets as some- 
thing anyone can take part in. This year there is the chance to put 
public pressure on the Wilson government and its support for American 
intervention in Vietnam, and to restate your protest against nuclear 
weapons. But is this enough? Was it ever enough? 

However necessary the Paster march may be, we cannot pretend that 
simply ta go on an anti-nuclear inareh will bring radical change tu 
official attitudes. Some form of protest, more sustained than a yearly 
march, is necessary. For many of you this will no doubt be through 
some political/apolitical group ar other, For many others, it might 
not exist. The march may be your only dissenting action of the year. 
There are implications in the stalement you are making today hy 
marching which you cannot afford to ignore, Presumably you are 
against nuclear weapons because of the human suffering their use 
would involve, This does not put you against only nuclear war but 
against any war. The fire raids of the second world war and their 
modern counterpart, napalm, show that conventional weapons can 
be as ugly as atom bombs; those who were in the first world war can 
tell you that there is no “ acceptable" way to be killed, 

Further, by coming on this march you are protesting not only against 
nuclear weapons in themselves but also against an economy which is 
dependent on such weapons, a social system which allows them to be 
ane without the population as a whole being consulted. In a 
word, by coming on this march you have stepped outside conventional 
politics into an area of thought and activity Joosely described as 
* radical", 

It would be foolish of us to try now in this short letter to put out 
weighty directives as to “what must be done" or pretend we have 
all the answers to the world’s problems carefully led away in the 
Peace News otlice. What we can do, however, is to indicate same of the 
directions we think any positive radicalism in this country, if it is te ba 
effective, must follow. 

As we see it, opposition to war involves us in human rights and thus 
makes us concerned with every aspect af man’s present-day existence, 
from Vietnam and nuclear weapons to housing and poetry magazines, 
A concern with the rights ana dignity of raan, moreover, makes a 
central interest of this paper those conflicts which might avise in the 
form of a Dbheration movement or revolution, And it is here thal we are 
trying to bring together two apparently incompatible positions - the 
concern for human fiberty and the need to fight for if if necessary, and 
the concern that no conflict should be conducted in terms of physical 
violence, whether that be in the shape of a rifle ar a nuclear homb, 

We beHeve that uon-violence emerges from this attenypt both ag a moral 
principle and tactieal technique urgently necessary in a medern world 
that. employs violence only at the risk of its own destruction. Further, 
we believe that nonviolence could be the basis fur a new form of 
radicalism in this cauntry. 

For part of the nonviolent method - sildewns and other forms of civil 
disobedience - has been adopted by proups campaigning for other ends, 
from road safety to fair renis; while nonviolent carapaigners for dis- 
armament have in turn been drawn towards other radical ends, realis- 
ing that a campaign which talks about the dignity of hursan life must 
if it takes itself seriously, concern itself with daytodiay probleme and 
injustices as well as with the albembracing problem of war, 

Peace News is dedicated to building up this radical nonviolent mave- 
mnent of ideas and action, and we ask you to join us in this work. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 14s, 
To year 40s. 

Abroad (seamail) J omooths 125, 6 months 24s, 

year 4s Add 0s pit. for pamphlets 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


6 months 26s, 


North Africa and Middle East 
6 months 275 6d, ) year 62s 


India, Africa and South East Asia 
Ids, 6 Inonths 32s, 1 year Gos 

Austratia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
ths, G@ months d65, | year 68s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
AFSC, 166 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


3 months 134 $d, 


3 months 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Londor N} 


Labour Monthly 


The Peace Movement Today 
Andrew Walker 

How Britain Appeases Apartheid 
Michael Warmel 

Badget Battle 
R. Palme Dutt 

28 post free dept P, Labour Monthly, 


34 Ballards Lane, London N.3. 
Annual subseription 21g 


UNITY THEATRE 


extends traditional welcome 
to all peace marchers, on 
KASTER MONDAY (19 April) 
7.30 pan, in 


big folk jamboree 


Come early, relax and enjoy. 
adm 3s 6d (members 2s 6d) 
Goldington Crescent, N.W,1. 
EUS 5391 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an erder with 
your newsagent today 


Classified 


Term 6d per word, min 4 Discounts for 
series. Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
slumps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., Londun, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


CATHOLICS on the Easter march should meet 
the Catholic CND banner at High Wycombe. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GKEAT BRITAIN Annual 
Conference. Raster Fri, Sat and Sun, Cotrway 
Hall, Red Lion Sa, Tlolburn. All welcome. 
Pubhe meeting on Friday at 7.30. "' Socialism 

world wide.’ Speakers from America etc. 
Dance and social on Sat at 7.30. 


“ VIETNAM, CND and world confiict - why not 
Soclalism? *' Questions and discussions. Friday 
16 April, 7.30. Conway Hall. Sociulist Party 


Personal 


CRAYONS, carbon paper, notelets, and lots of 
other stationery for personal, group or office 
use. Get all your supplies from Nousmans 
(the Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledontan 
Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
ters’ International, &8 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


Situations vacant 

PART-TIME BOOKKEEPER (about 8 hours “ 
week) urgently needed for Peace News ee 
sidiary Finsbury Park Typesetters, 13 a 
Street, N.4. Please apply in writing to 
Janet 'Tomkinson. 


THE GOODWELT. COMMUNITY, Please write 
GC, Norfolk Cottage, Eversley, Hants. 


~ 
~ 


WITEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and Hous 
mans Bookshop are open 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m 
Monday to Friday (and Tfousmans till 1 p.m. 
Saturday). 4 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N.1, TER 4473 Accommodation vacant 
WITY DISSIPATE your cnergies in attempting pepsrrriNG-ROOM and = kitchen (pardy UD. 
to reform a social system incapable of satis- nished) for woman, preferably between JO Ae” 
fying human needs? Years of reformism and 59) > Cheap rent. This is 3 minutes from stanen 
protest have left the basic problems unsolved. ay Tonbridge, and travelling to London ue 
The Socialist Party aims at buitding a world work (Cannon St or Charing Cross) is not 
community, without frontiers, based on common = giffcult. Box 371, 
ownership with production solely for use 

not profit. It opposes all government, all 
leadership, all racialism, all war. Write for 
details of a growing world movement, new 
So: mectings, and nee ia to; a 3 
“ONE WORLD" (PN), The Socialist Party o aaee * ; one H 4 chart 
Gh, 52 Clapham Iigh St, London §.W.4. or Pe EGoIE. CHoLGiTaeD o peay: GUL 
World Socialist Party of US, 11 Faneuil Hall 67700 ‘ : : , 
Sq, Boston 8, Mass, USA, Overseas enquiries : 
aCe CND SYMBOL STICKERS: 4 

15” high 2s 6d doz, post free, 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Publications HOME APPLIANCES. The following appliances 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on are only 8 months old and are in excellof 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by condition: Gas cooker: cost £35 new; Harr 
Swami Avyaktananda, ure sent free. AppIy to £28. Electric iron; cost £3 new; asking 41 ae 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, London 3-band radio, cost £8 new; asking £5 Phe 
S.W.18. GUL 6770. 


For sale 


BEDS - one single, one double, one three 
quarter size, Very cheap. Dining room yet 


high 38 6d_ 100, 
llousmans, 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
uz complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To pubilcise full detatls, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Nemember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised mecting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


16 April, Friday 


BRIGHTON. 10 a.m Peace Statuc, Brighton 
sea front at Hove boundary Silent vigil of 
prayer and dedication for peace. SoF. 


FOULNESS, Essex. 1) a.m.-noon, Service at 
&t Mary the Virgin's Church, or at pates of 
AWKE. £.30 p.m. March to Southend. 3.30 p.m 
Southend Pier, public meeting. Detalls: Peggie 
Denny, Christian Group of Cttee of 100, 27 
Fairfield Grove, S.E.7. GRE 2669. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. = 106.30 
Howardsgate. Vigil. CND. 


a.m.-noon. 


Making the best of it 


Most news is bad news, as a glance at 
any newspaper will show. And the sad 
fact js that most news in Peace News 
ig war news. The Easter march also 
carries news which, going by the placards 
demonstrators are carrying,. is quite 
definitely had; but In another sense, the 
fact that such marches take place at all 
is encouraging. So long as there are 
enough people to dissent from the official 
Hne, there’s hope left. 


Our price inerease is more bad news, of 
course. And I was sorry to read that 
New Left Review is having to gy up as 
well. Hut the fact that we have enough 
faith in the paper and our readers to 
think (hat we can survive a price increase 
is s bit more heartening. Radicalism, like 
everything else, is becoming more ex- 
ensive. But its proponents haven’t yet 
ound it, thank goodness, redundant, 


New [aster readers should get some idea 
of the scope of the paper frem_ this 
special enlarged issue. James Kirkup, 
whose work we have given special atten- 
thon this week, accidentally sent what 
might have been a contribution to the 
peace movement feature on page five and 
simultancously gave the PN staff's czo a 
boost. After having been out of touch 
both with Peace News and the British 
CND for some time, he has started sub- 
scribing to our paper again. In a recent 
letter to me be wrote: 


“The image of CND at present seems 
fo be becoming a Hetle hidehound. I 
envisage something which would reflect 
the new and exelting spirit of Peace 
News, which has really developed into 
a first-elass political, sociological and 
cultural weekly: EF tike particularly its 
very falr tone, its lack of blased Judg- 
ment and refusal to condemn views 
which though different from ours might 
have some good in them. It seems to me 
a very balanced paper, and 1 admire its 
consistency of policy, its hread-minded- 
ness and leanings towards permissive- 
ness and its toleration and sense of 
respect for others, whatever thelr opi- 
nions. The Easter march is still neces- 
gary, but I wonder if it could not be 
combined wlth some sort of dramatic 
presentation of the whole situation, a 


truly artistic performance using drama, 
music, song, poetry, dance, art and 
audience participation as a form of spon- 
taneous but controlled protest, something 
that would leave a permanent 
memory....” 


Perhaps it is too late this year to put 
James Kirkup’s imaginative ideas into 
practice - alihough in a sense all the 
iving, folk singing, poetry reading that 
will go on around the march !s a very 
spontaneous version of what he = en- 
visages - but perhaps we could get work- 
ing on them soon for next year. For I 
am sadly certaln that an Easter march 
will be Just as necessary next year, and 
the year after. Peace is going to take a 
long, long thme.... 


All of which brings me hack, of course, 
to bad news. We still need money des- 
pite our price increase, Maybe by next 
year, we'll be able to tell you we're flush 
and quite willing to finance a peace arts 
display. Maybe. For the moment we have 
to rely on your help. 


Whether you are a regular reader of the 
paper, a new reader who found Peace 
News on the Easter mareh, or one who 
bought this issue for the James Kirkup 
feature, we would welcome contributions 
from you in any way, Peace News Is still 
expanding, In policy and, we hope, cir- 
culation. Tf you have money/ideas/ 
writing, please do let us have them. 


TOM McGRATH 


total since February 8 


£6/3 


contributions this week £131 158 
we need £6000 by February 1966 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 


17 April, Saturday 


HHiGiW WYCOMBE, 9.30 a Rae hie 
Bomber HQ. Start of the first day of Easter bs “end 

. Sg idve rest, North Park Lane, Residential weck&™,, 
marc through Gerrards Cross to Uxbridge. Sinference: <) Raugition and Sactals Guages 


NU Spoakers: Anthony Weaver, and others. Edueé 


tion Workshop. 
18 April, Sunday : 
rear itoes 10 a.m. Common. Start of nereng 27 April, Tuesday St 
day of Easter march, through Ruisiip (USAF tegh 5 
bomber HQ), Wembley, Hangar Lane, Ealing Tonia Area iannPC ieee ne ee ae 
to Chiswick. END, for discussion, planning and reporta PPU 


19 April, Monday 
CHISWICK. 9.30 a.m. Acton Green. Start of 8 May, Saturday 


last day of Easter march via Hammersmith, |. : ee , ft. 
Kensington, Hyde Park, Victoria St, Whitehall EDINBURGH 2. 2-615 p.m. 116 George 8Y 
One-day school on ‘' World Affairs and Orume’s 


to Trafalgar Square, CND. u 
& 4 People.” Applications to G. Carnall (oa 
LONDON N.W.1. 8 p.m. Bernard Terrace, Edinburgh 8, by 29 Ap 
ington Cres. Big folk jamboree. International Co-operation Year. 


bers 2s 6d). 
19-29 April, Mon-Thur 4-7 June, Fri-Mon 
SOUTHWARK TO CANTERBURY, Whitsun 


LONDON. Ten-day fast in protest against war 
1 Details: Macve Wilkins. 


in Vietnam. Supported by London Cttee of grimage for peace. 
Sution Rd, N.10. Christlan CND. 


100. For details phone ARC 1230. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 745 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship St. Picnic lunch and discussion; tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends relief 
work overseas. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Local Jeaflet distribution and return tor refresh- 
ments. PHU. 


24-25 April, Sat-Sun 


GODSTONRE, Surrey. Fram 12 noon Sat. surrey 


Unity Theatre, Gold- 
3s 6d (mem- 


i} 
rT 


LONDON W.C.1, 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsteigh At 
Untll Easter. London Cttee of 100 work! 


group mecting. 


Thursday 


WATFORD. 7.45 p.m. Hertfordshire arma * 
Albans Koad. Folk Club, adm jy 6d. YCND. 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Tom McGrath 

News: Wendy Butlin 

Sub-editor: Bob Overy 

General manager: Harry Mister 
Promotion: Peter Archhold 
Distribution: John Barrick 
AdvertUsements; Jo Foster 
Subseriptions;: Jane Rees 

§ Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 


London N.1. Telephone; TER 4473 


Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 10 am. to lo p.m. St Philips 
Place, Cotmora Row (opp Snow Hill stn). 
Peace News and Freedom selling. Contact 
Martin Bragg, 5 S. Grove, Erdington, B'ham 
23 or CEN 0611 office hours. Anarchist group. 


CHELTENHAM. 12 noon onwards, Corner of 
High St and Promenade. Peace News selling, 
Contact RN. Wallace, 31 Lansdowne Cres. 


CROYDON. 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Trinity School, 
North End. Peace News and Sanity selling. 
POLlards 1945, CND and YCND. 


LEEDS, 2.20 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


Sunday post free trial 5s 


nat tse Ante 8 p.m. White Lion, Horse Fair. 6 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. air edition 8 wecks for 103; US, t 


rey 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. weeks for 1 dollar. Send ts 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1} Wentworth Road, phone 21958, 


LONDON W.C.1, 16.30 acm. ta 12. 6 Endsleigh 
Street Coffee and discusgion of current affairs, 
ull welcome. PPU, 


OXFORD. 10 aan 
News sctling 


to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 


Quayside, 11 am. 


to 1 pm Bookstall. Helpers phone Gosforth : 
S127. ens coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.t. (Block letter, 
Monday please. ) 
LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m 6 Endsleigh Street. 
PPU open house. Name 
pile Sole EO AREA oe SINE is 
Wednesday Address 2) ee 
BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 p.m. CND office, Factory 
Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, plenty = 


ems cede cent epee A tag ae tp 


available - all welcome, Phone NOR 2447. 
LONDON N.l. 60 p.m, 5 Caledonian Road, 


Kings Cross. Feace News packing - volunteers - 


welcome. 
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Above: Martin Luther King 
Right: Marchers in camp 
(Photos by Kathy Lange) 


Kathy Lange, an American from Birmingham, Alabama, in this country 


Oha postrraduate teachers’ course, flew from London to Alabama to take Fi 


part in the civil rights march. In doing so she was making a decisive 
maak with the background she grew up in. “ As a child 1 was warned 
ver to speak to strange Neyroes for fear of being kidnapped,” she 


Writes, 


“My father’s attitude is that of most prosperous Southern 


Whites: the Negro is inferior and childlike and should be cared tor when 
M : s 
1's in trouble, as long as he does his work and behaves properly.” 


In this article she writes of what she saw and experienced on the march 


“Nd the effect that it had on her, 


I was Monday evening, March 22, when 
rok a London newspaper's photograph 
may artin Luther King’s civil rights 
hatchers crossing, the Alabama’ River 
i out of Selma. The five-day march 
ove already in its second day, but T was 
‘erwhelmed by a desire to join what 
| the tined of it, | gained seven hours on 
at ght over and Janded in’ Birming- 
Tera sstabama, my home town, early 
; Mote} ay evening, [ telephoned a Negro 
clviy Jn town, whieh is an unofficial 
try Tights base, and was advised not to 
The nd join the macehers until daylight. 
fan” Were spending the night at the 
} swat of a Negro millionaire deep in 
rg te country where highway #0 nar- 
flourice two lanes and the Ku Klux Klan 
churep °S T should report to a Negro 
Would 4 Brown's Chapel, in Selma, and 
eo be allowed to join the march if J 
My , bersuade the leaders I was sincere. 
Bisty ain fear, besides suspecting my 
j Mere, teed her doctor friends might 
( th ‘Sthetise me for three days, was that 
i hy loads near the marchers would be 


acked af, as they had been two yeurs 


at When there was integration trouble 


at University of Alabama. 


‘ Mei upiishad = the lntect 


Re 
ace News pamphiet 


bby © United Nations Peace Foree 
“Roy Cole y Carnall 

¥ vord y David Ennals MP 

. been. pamphlet could not have 
rin yy) Detter timed, It is published 
f On i: Midst of a world-wide debate 
3Cypy lW the United Nations can 
} Out its function.” 


1ls6d (postage 3d) 


; 
‘,,. Housmans 


t e Po s 

Ve le ace News booksellers 

~_donian Read, London N12, 
a, 


Having persuaded my sister to lend me 
her car, {€ waited for the dawn and 
wondered how it would feel to meet the 
Alabama Negro as an equal. For years 
} had seen my mother treat her Nepzro 
Servants as necessary grievances. ‘They 
had rooms on the place but were not 
alowed to have friends there, or to use 
our telephone. The cook had half-days 
free on Thursdays and Sundays, had to 
serve our & a.m. breakfasts and wasn't 
free in the evenings until she had clean. 
ed up ater our 6.30 dinners, If she 
wanted to go home, there was a long 
bus vide to “her” part of town. My 
father’s attitude is that of most  pras- 
perous Southern whites: the Negra is 
Inferior and childdike and should be 
cared for when he’s in trouble, as long 
as he does his work and behaves proper- 
ly. He cannot really be respected or 
trusted, and under no. circumstances 
should be given much responsibility 
or power, Debasing as such treatment 
is, far worse evils befall the Southern 
Negro at the hands of the lower class 
Southern white. Pheir most terrerising 
element is the Ku Wlux Nlan, whose 
members amuse themselves regularly by 
castrating young Negroes. 


Birmingham Negroes live in crowded 
wooden houses on the opposite side of 
the downtown shopping and business 
district from the white residential areas, 
White people, with the exception of the 
police, seldom have accasion to go into 
the Negro districts and are discouraged 
from doing so. Negroes cannot work as 
sales assistants, but are employed to 
clean shops and offices, run elevators or 
serve tables in restaurants. They have 
their own shops in their area, since they 
are not allowed to trade in the white 
stores. One or two af the larger cinemas 
allow Negroes to purchase balcony 
tickets on Saturday afternoons. Toilets 
and water fountains in publie places are 
marked “ White Only ” ar * Coloured.” 


As a child I was warned never to speak 
to strange Negroes for fear of being 
kidnapped. Many white Southerners re- 
ard the Negro servants who have been 
with them for years with the same 
affection they might have for a dear old 
household pet. There is much truth in 
the Negro saying: “Southerners don't 
vare how cloke we get, #8 long as we 
don't get too strong, and Northerners 
don't care how strong we get, as long 
as we don't get too close.” 

Twa years ago J was in Birmingham 
when there were many Negro deimnon- 
Strations downtown. I was ance in the 


Kathy Lange 
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we 


aye hie ud 2 
eee 
midkile of a huge group of Neyroes pre- 


paring to march to the courthouse, and 
was shocked by the hatred on their faces 


and the knives and bottles in their 
hands, The police dispersed them with 
dogs and firehoses and carted then off 
to jai) in garbage trucks, 

With these memories | was unprepared 
for the organised calm of the Selma 
march, | decided to fee} the town out. 
During the next two days | had quite 
a few talks with the praprictors of ice- 
creant shops, drugstores, cafes and filling 
stations in Selma and Montgomery. 1 
don't think the people doubled T was in 
some way connected with civil rights, buat 
they were friendly enough and spoke 
quite freely, and to owas able to buy 
anything | wanted. Other marchers, who 
had been refused service, altrthuted my 
good fortune to my Southern accent 
Towrnspeople assured me t would be 
safe in the area of the civil rights head 
quarters as Jong as f was “ane of 
them,” 

National Guardsmen in trucks, military 
police in jeeps und city police, highway 
patrolmen and FBE men were milling 
around rown’s Chapel. Inside the 
church, Negroes were bually preparing 
meals for the marehers, and outside, 
demonstrators were waiting for rides to 
join the mareh. Inside the headquarters 
olive a feader of the Student Non. 
violent Co-ordinating Committee, im. 
pressed by my caming ali the way fram 
London, niade me oa member of the 
staff, fave me a ecard whieh permitted 
me to drive in restricted areas and 
asked me 10 ferry people to the march 
in my car, 

This was the fourth day of the march; 
the gronp had begun that morning about 
15 miles from their goal, the eapttal 
building in Montgomery. J made several 
lips with carloads of whife and 
coloured people, We passed many truck- 
loads of soldiers on their way to pvuari 
the marchers. When they saw the 
various shades of my car's atcupants, 
several soldiers yelled, ° Bitch, titel. 
at ine. Ht was a strange feeling to Knaw 
that the great majority of eur " protec. 
tors" for the anarely were Alabarna 
National Guard who hated us and what 
we were doling. Much of the 54 miles 
from Selma to Montporaery are quite 
deserted and swampy, aud |} heran te 
realise what a difficult march thase whe 
had remained the whole Gime mut have 
had. Many of my passengers seemed 
tense and anvigus, especially several 
clergynien who would plead with me 


not to pass a_ police fearing we 
would be stopped, 

Kventually leaving the car at our camp 
for the night, I hitched out to join the 
marchers and walk the last few miles 
with them. By now there were several 
thousand in the group; Martin Lather 
King walked at the head, speaking inte 
a microphone, 1 heard him say, ‘1 never 
felt better, everything's going fine.” The 
marchers were mostly Negroes, but 1 was 
surprised to see how many white peaple 
there were, mostly students, clerzy. anc 
social workers, We passed many Negro 
homes, with people in the yards cheering 
and waving or joining us, 


Our camping place for the night was 
the City of St Jude on the Montgamery 
outskirts. This is a large institute and’ 
hospital run by Catholics to give educa- 
tion, religion and medical tate to 
Negroes, The lhacre field where we 
camped is bordered on threes sides by 4 
eyelone fence, so it afforded much 
security, The National Guard patralled 
the roads around St dude and the en 
trances to the field, and at intervals 
along the fence groups of soldiers were 
stationed with rifles and walkte-talkies, 
But inside the compound there were 
just us, thousands of us. 

The field resembled a wonderful, happy, 
coniplicated, chaotic refugee — canip, 
Heavy rains had made a muddy mess, 
but nocne seemed to eare Chihiren 
acsinpered about, setting up islands of 
air mattresses surrounded by the inevit- 
able American flags, or devouring the 
free moala which were being served at 
intervale from shiny new garbape eans, 
The cammunications ice hlared- an- 
nouncements aver ifs loudspeakers. Two 
huge circus tents and several smalier 
tents had been erected to house 4 and 
the press, A man stood guard over same 
newly planted trees. Pricats, nuns and 
press dashed about with eameras, avall:- 
ing themselves af this photographers’ ~ 
paradise, while an artist sat sketching, 
te the delight. of hia wudience. Trash > 
was helng burned in huge cans; people. heb 
took sponte baths in portable basing” 
acattered around, Meant 
Some earried pusters about, stating what 
university, church or club they repre 
sented, and many hats and shirts bore. 
the slopans, “Full Erapioyment’ oar 
“Freedam Now.’ Groups sat around: 
playing games and faughing. Peaple 
were tired and tense, hut over the camp. 


continued on page 11 _ 
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The Race Relations Bill 


The government’s Race Relations Bill is 
but a puor token of its recognition of the 
deterioration of race relations in this 
country in recent years. it is the tragedy 
of Britain that a situation has been 
allowed to develop where such legislation 
has beeome at all necessary. It would 
be a greater tragedy if the wish that it 
were not so were to weaken the resolve 
of those in charge of public poliey to 
face the faets of the situation. 


Initiative In the field of race relations 
has been allowed to remain too long in 
the hands of the racists, the bigoted and 
the misinformed. ft may well be that the 
hard core of deeprooted prejudice, with 
all its emotional overtones, so far atfects 
only a small minority. But the racialists 
are, in any case, well organised and 
determined in their purpose. What is 
more, they have a fertile ground in which 
to operate. There is a large number of 
people with ambiguous and ambivalent 
attitudes. These attitudes are easily pre- 
cipitated into well-defined prejudice 
when they are fed, day after day, with 
sensationalised and misleading reports 
about immigrant communities; when 
they see, day after day, that racial dis- 
crimination is becoming respectable. 
Above all, these are people faced with 
difficult social problems like the housing 
shortage. They are offered racialist ex- 
planations of these problems. Political 
leadership, victim of short-term political 
calculations, has opted to pander to pre- 
judice. In doing so it has only succeeded 
{In confirming the racialist thesis, and is 
allowing itself to be forced into making 
even greater concessions to the racialists, 
at cach successive stage, 


Smethwick and Leyton have evidently 
sapped the confidence and the determi- 
nation of the Labour Party leadership to 
fulfil their election pledge to deal effec- 
tively with the growing problem of 
racialism in Britain. That experience 
should have made their determination 
even stronger. Their race relations bill 
bears all the marks of their present 
defeatist altitude, If enacted in its 
present form the law would be ineffective 
and bad. 


First of all, it leaves out the most im- 
portant areas of racial discrimination 
outside the scope of the law. Indeed, the 
decision to adopt a 46-word-long title for 
the hill suggests a determination to ob- 
struct its extension to other areas to 
which the law should apply. 


Secondly, by making racial discrimtna- 
tion {n certain flelds a criminal offence, 
they have opted for only punitive action 
and have excluded the possibility of 
mediation and conciliatlon which may 
very often make punitive action unneces- 
sary. The bill seeks to punish rather 
than to alter conduct or to provide re- 
dress. 

Finally, the bill fails to peewee an ade- 
quate machinery by which the law could 
be effectively iraplomented. The danger 
in enacting such a bad law lies not only 
in that a problem requiring urgent 
action will not haye been tackled. A 
greater danger is that an ineffective law 
will seem to confirm the view of those 
who argue that legislation cannot achieve 
anything in this field and should not be 
underfaken at all. 


There are many Labour MPs, including 
some front bench members, who are con- 
scloug of the inadequacies of the present 


TEMPORARY 


Secretary required for Peace News 
editoria) department, from end of 
May to mid-September. Shorthand, 
typing, knowledge of office routine 
essential; wages on Peace News 
scale, Please apply to the editor, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Read, 
London N1, giving details of quali- 
pean and experience, by April 
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bill. Some of them tend to argue, how- 
ever, that the present bill at least marks 
a beginning and that the scope of legisla- 
tion could be extended further in a year 
or two. [f such @ hope weakens their sup- 
port for suitable amendments now, they 
will be sadly mistaken. Jf a bad law 
brings legislation itself into discredit and 
if, in the absence of effective measures, 
the situation deteriorates, the task 
tomorrow will be more rather than less 
difficult. 


A Jaw against racial discrimination will 
of course not remove racial prejudice. 
But prejudice itself grows steadily with 
the increasing practice of discrimination, 
Every act of discrimination has an “ edu- 
cative" effect on publie opinion and sets 
and confirms new standards of social 
eondnet. Indeed, many persons who dis- 
criminate admit that they do so not 
necessarily because they themselves have 
objections but that they fear that others 
with whom they have to have dealings 
may have such objections, Thus, for 
example, the Accommodation Secretary 
of the Oxford Association of Hotels and 
Guest Houses, defending the action of 
landladies who refused to take coloured 
guests at the Model General Assembly of 
the United Nations at Oxford, fs reported 
to have said that she “was chiefly 
against coloured lodgers because they 
might very well turn white custom away.” 
(Those who argue that such diserimina- 
thon is not frequent should note that in 
this case “more than half the landladies 
.., had indicated ‘no coloureds’.”) Pre- 
sumption of prejudice on the part of 
others extends discrimination heyond 
the actual extent of prejudice and in 
turn breeds prejudice. 


The Jaw against racia) discrimination 
will have an educative value, not only 
because it expresses society’s repugnance 
for acts of racial discrimination, but also 
because by restricting discrimination it 
restricts the negative “ education” of the 
public and the creation of prejudice. The 
value of the law, extends beyond its 
actual enforcement. The area of volun- 
tary compliance will no doubt be very 
large because discrimination will no 
longer be the easier way out for uncom- 
mitted people. Only the determined 
racialist will then wish to practise dis- 
crimination and invite the penalties of 
the law. 


A possible amendment of the govern- 
ment’s bill which has attracted the widest 
support is the proposal made by the 
Campaign Against Racial Discrimination 
that the law should previde for the 
setting up of a statutory commission to 
give effect to the Jaw. The bill provides 
only for the criminal prosecution of the 
offender. It gives no remedy by way of 
damages or injunction to the wronged 
individual, Nor does it permit an indivi- 
dua) to bring a private prosecution, since 
only the Director of Public Prosecutions 
can institute proceedings in respect of 
complaints of discrimination, Experience 
has shown that such legislation is in- 
effective. 


In the United States, 22 out of 34 states 
which have legislated against racial dis- 
crimination have created such commis- 
sions to enforce the law. In those states 
which have such commissions, the vast 
majority of legitimate complaints are 
settled by mediation and conciliation 
without need for a public hearing or en- 
forcement by the courts. Thus in the 
State of New York over 9,200 complaints 
were received in the perind 1945-62, of 
which 39% were settled by conciliation 
as compared with only 1% by public 
hearing and an order of the Commission. 
(The rest of the eases were either dis- 
iiissed for Jack of sufficient evidence or 
were outside the jurisdiction of the 
Commission.) 


The experience of New York contrasts 
sharply with such states as Iowa which 
rely only upon criminal prosecution. In 
that state during the period 1939-1950 a 
mere 22 prosecutions were brought, 
resulting In four convictions. In states 
which have commissions whose powers 
are limited to investigation and coneilia- 
tion without any ultimate penal gane- 


tions, the law has been equally ineffee- 
tive. ‘hus in Kansas, between 1953 and 
1961, the commission was able to con- 
ciliate suecessfully in only one case. 


These are the findings of the Legal Com- 
mittee of CARD, on the basis of which 
its proposals in respect of the setting up 
of commissions have been formulated. 
They have considered as even more rele- 
vant the experience of Canada, where the 
situation, for a variety of reasons, Is 
more analogous to that in Britain. Here 
also, for example, the state of Ontario, 
which had previously relied upon the 
ordinary courts to enforce the law, found 
it preferable to create the Ontario 
tluman Rights Commission to administer 
the law; an arrangement which has since 
been found to be far more effective than 
the previous arrangement. 


The idea of such a statutory commission 
is also in the tradition of British law, 
for over 2000 independent tribunals and 
commissions are said to function here, 
dealing with disputes of all kinds. A con- 
sideration of vital importance in this 
connection is that the trade unions will 
be less chary of supporting an extension 
of the law to cover the field of employ- 
ment if the law operates through a com- 
mission than if such offences are made 
subject to erimina) proceedings. 

Vhe omission of the field of employment 
from the government’s bill is a very 
serious one. By treating the immigrant 
worker as a second class worker we shall 
not be consolidating trade union soli- 
darity, but rather we shall be undermin- 
ing it and corrupting its bases, The 
problem in the field of employment will 
become increasingly more acute as 
children of immigrant parents leave 
schools and are unable to find suitable 
apprenticeships for which they are quali- 
fied. This is already happening. Immi- 
grant workers taking on skilled jobs 
must, in the long run, also be of immense 
benefit to British exports, as a pool of 
skilled workers from the commonwealth 
countries is created who are experienced 
in the handling of British equipment. 
This may well be the most practical way 
of giving aid to under-developed com- 
monwealth countries without any burden 
on anyone. 


In the field of housing, CARD proposals 
had specifically excluded the case of the 
private landlord who resides on the pre- 
mises and shares living accommodation 
with the lodgers in his house. Clearly, 
the elimination of discrimination, at that 
level, must wait upon the elimination of 
prejudice itself. But there can be no 
justification for leaving out other cases 
where rooms or flats or houses are let 
out, on an impersonal basis, as a busi- 
ness. This is a serious omission in the 
government’s bill. 


The bill also ignores discrimination by 
government departments and local 
authorities and bodies, discrimination in 
the fields of education, advertising, in- 
surance, grant of credit facilities, and 
discrimination on grounds of religion. It 
js essential that legislation should in- 
clude these as well as discrimination in 
places of public resort and restrictions 
on racial grounds on transfer of tenan- 
cies, which is all that the bill covers, 


CAND has strongly urged that the hill 
be suitably amended. There is wide 
enough support for some of the proposals 
for widening the scope of the bill and, 
especially, for the setting up of a statu- 
tory commission. The prospects of secur- 
ing some amendments ara not beyond 
hope. This gives added urgency to the 
CARD petition campaign for comprehen. 
sive and effective legislation. 


Hamza Alavi is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Campaign against 
Racial Discrimination. Readers who 
woud like information about the cam- 
paign's work should wrile to 23 St. 
George’s Wieuse, Gunthorpe  Strect, 
London E.1, or phone BIS 5581. 


We hope shortly to publish a further 
article on the Race Relations Bill, deal- 
ing with its provistons against incitement 
to ractal hatred, which raise a complex 
probiem of clvil liberties, 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Unorthodox political opinions crop UP 
in the most unlikely places, The Hev f 
N. W. Bush, who sugyests in a letter on 
page 15 a work party of volunteers to 
repair bomb damage in North Vietnam, 
writes to say that on April 4 he preache' 
in Llandaff Cathedral, mentioning Viel- 
nam and other “ Christian failures. On 
the next day he was interviewed by the 
BBC, and since then he has had a {1000 
of letters supporting his anti-war posi 
tion. One of them came from a Regular 
Army ofliéer, and expressed the support 
of “almost the entire Mess") it singled 
out * American folly in Vietnam, and the 
need for Britain to be officially ds 
sociated from it.” 


. 


And perhaps the situation in Vietnam 
is even more serious than we think. 4 
correspondent in New York writes: 
“T have it on excellent authority that 
Senator Wayne Morse has said pi 
vately to friends in Connecticut thal 
the Pentagon is scared to death of 
China, and at the moment has an eh 
tire plan of escalation worked out 
whereby they will drop nuclear bombs 
on a few key targets there by June. 
They intend to provoke whatever 
‘justifying’ incidents they need 
before then and at that time eliminate 
China once and for ail as a nuclea 
threat.” 
Since this story comes at fourth hand 
there is not much hope of verifying oF 
falsifying it; I still find it difficult, 1 
believe that anyone could be plannif 
such madness - but it does have a certa 
logic. You have, as they say, beea 
warned, 
Jovial reminder that there are otheF 
Easter marches in other countries: th® 
German Easter march has produced & 
record of anti-bomb songs, with attach 
text (in German). Two or three of th? 
songs stick in the mind very well, al 
the singers are backed by a lively grovP 
enticingly named Dieter Stiverkrtip ule 
die Skiffie-Pluckers, The sentiments of 
all right: * 
Marschieren wir gegen den osten? Net! 
Marschieren wir gegen den westenl 
Nein! 
and 
Wir brauchen keine generale, 
keine bunker, kein fiihrerhauptquartier 
which means roughly, I chink that they 
don’t march against either east or weer 
and they need no generals, fallow 
shelters, or general headquarters. i 
Germany that must be quite a yadica! 
thing to say. It is here, after all. 
The record is called Wir wollen dazu wi 
sagen; I don't know haw much it cost® 
but Housmans have some on order. 
. , . 


Postscript to our story (April 2) about 
Mulford Sibley, the American paci! 

and socialist who was refused entry ‘f 
Canada when he refused to answer im 
gration authorities’ questions about He 
ex-fealurr 
editor of Peace News who is doing ig 
search at the University of Minnes® 7 
where Professor Sibley teaches, repolt 
that a Minnesota legislator is sponse 
a bill which would require a loyalty © 
of ajl teachers at the university. ed 
This move is widely believed to be al@ oe 
at Professor Sibley; it is generally wa 
sidered to have no chance of success, ’ 4 
it is being treated as something © 4, 
joke. But, Michael Freeman points @ 

sometimes the joke turns out not (49 
very funny: an instractor at the “iy 
College of New York was recently “ty 
missed for refusing to sign a loy@ 


oath, et 
Vera Brittain a 


Vera Brittain, whose retirement Sas 
the chaimnanship of Peace News 
reported Jast week, writes: 
“May | add to the kind notice in 
News the information that [ am le 0 
the Board of Peace News in ordeF 9) 
tackle a large book (and possibly My rf 
involving considerable researeh when os 
incompatible with frequent commit on 
I do however think that a new chal a; 
is always beneficial after several 
in the office. 

*1 have absolutely no interest 18 
ment for its own sake.” 
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Sevew years after the first Easter 
Mareh, what ois the state of the 
British se ace movement?) What his 
achieved, what does if lack, what 
should it he doing? For this Easter 
Sue of Peace News, we asked a 
lumber of people who are or have 
Deon active campaisners for peace 
aNd nuclear disarmament. (o rive 
a ® brief personal statement of 
"ely thouvhts at this time. ‘Cheir 
sponses are printed on this and 
the next page 


Alan Lovell 


ch {March this year inspired by some: 
desi Parochial and negative feelings - a 
rae to show the Labour governinent 
nibs nuclear disarmers are aS much op 
tea! to their bomb and their imperial 
trom as they were to the Tories. Apart 
th #) this 1 haven tamuch enthusiasm for 
ij y year’s Kaster activity. It seems un- 
Dast to effect the general mood of the 
and few years; the sense of deadlock 
a exhaustion that seems apparent in 

be huelear disarmament movement. 
ve 4 pacifist i’m depressed that we 
hroak § been able ta do more to help 
fh this mood. An important part of 
i en for Nuclear Disarmament’s 
Ly eon came from pacifists. We cer- 
es haven't been able to sustain this 
; a fation, Our biggest failure seems to 
star to have been on the level of under- 
iny iding. 1 think the pacifist made a very 
en eottant contribution through his insist- 

fe that violence was a central part of 


ww analysis of present politics. But 
feet never developed that analysis. 
St pacifist thought seems still lo be 


ing nated by elichés like violence breed- 
lene lence and by concepts like vio- 
Dower totalitarianisin, direct action, 
are py Politics, moral gesture, etc. which 
my ed in the vaguest and most general 
my. 
pnt result is that we can offer uo inter- 
. tion of the present situation, give 
ny Btidance, provide no illumination, If 
6 Bor is more than a personal one, 
bit rift feeling depressed about our in- 
On yy, lu stop drifting. ; 
Wtic 1 level of experimental non-violent 
Nooo, We can be less” pessimistic, The 
oust march from Selina was enor. 
ri hia’. encouraging, Clearly the civil 
tran Movement hus learned something 
A the Aldermaston marches, Just as 
Why, they were taking this kind of 
Violent a large step further; using non 
ing faction where violence was real 
op yttual, Perhaps we can catch some 
Monthe Selma spirit in’ the coming 
of 7 Lovell worked as ag assistant editor 
ag Stee News from 1958 to 196k. He 
toy Jelive in the Direet Action Commit 
aj CulNst Nuclear War and the Com- 
© of Ld. He now warks in the edu 
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Pat Arrowsmith 


Deace movemnent any more. But 
my local CND committee at 
eWington, and as such I've been 

g..e 0 try and take the first steps 

ang Ws industrial workers in the NE 

ha ee! trea more actively inla the CND 

Ino. Ment and helping: to arrange meet 


‘Ty 


| Sti ee them (to this end. 

Noy lel that realistic efforts have nol 
fn ade (a pull the mass of the work 
Such 88 Into the movement. although 


5 var, 

rg ntarts could still be made. dt as 
aye late for CND to involve itself in 
Nay DOL specifically anti-nuclear - Viet 
Sit yy UF example - issues likely to arate 
Why ant war. But {my not one of thase 
“ng VVocate CND as such should be 


Hig {2VGlved in all sorts of different 
Cony {bles 


Cyd , 
tlie “ed from the Comnauttee of 100 


hejy kp Was still in prison because of 
eading of activities over a nun 
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ber of issues which didn’t seem to me to 
be very relevant. While std) beheving 
In the desircbiity of mars non violent 
direct action against war, / can't see this 
i on the cards at the moment. And | 
don't) think small acts of civil dis 
obedience will further the cause of 
nuclear disarmament. 

I aim yvoing on the aster march because 
] think it is important to demonstrate 
CND opposition to Labour's defence 
policies. 

Pat Arrowsmith was an organiser of the 
tirst Aldermaston march in 1958, and she 
has worked in (he Direet Action Commit- 
tee and the Committee of 10. Next 
month she joins Peace News us reporter/ 
feature wriler. 


Devi Prasad 


Why is it that neither the man in the 
street nor the politician bothers much to 
seo what the pacifist movenients, broadly 
defined, are doing? The answer is: 
their work seems to he too remotely 
connected with the problems of the 
average citizen, The Janguage peace 
movements use does not reflect his 
thought ar aspirations, and if at all dt 
does, remains too far-fetched for even 
the intelligentsia. ‘The politician is too 
shrewd to be carned away by slozans 
that neither bring him votes nor are 
“applicable in practical terms,” 

With alt their appeal to emotions and 
partly to reason, the antinuclear move- 
nents fave iadeed played not too insist 
nificant a role wn bringing home to the 
people the utter folly of nuclear arma 
ments, Knit the problern remains. Now 
what? They find themselves ina blind 
alley. The same slogans now sound stale 
and meaningless. 

It only shows that the movements lack 
the base of a poltteal theory, a language 
with realistic slogans - in other words a 
progranune which would be capable of 
lackhng a whole range of tuiman prob- 
Joms = political, soe) and economic. 
What is needed is nat only to establish 
fundamentals but an outline in sume 
detail of political and social abjectives 
and a programme ta attaln them, Lat 
then vive up using the canventional lan 
puage of the politician, who in his des 
parate effort fo solve the immediate 
problems fias fost farsightedness and has 
only succeeded in making a micss of the 
present The peace movements nist work 
outa kind of planning with dual perspee- 
tive whieh will think of today and the 


next hundred years at the same time. 
fhe instruments with which if will be 
worked out are political tastitutions aud 
education. 


What ) am asking for is a maniteste, a 
Pacifist Manifesto. { am thinking of (he 
Communist Manijesto which placed 
before the Cammnuimist Party a set of of- 
Jectives to work for, The proletariat 
found ot wholly relevant to its needs. The 
Pacifist Manifesta womd retleet diferent 
Values but should be able to win the 
confidence and participation of the 
people. May | appeal to thase who are 
qimailed and capable ta produce such iat 
document? 


It is certain that neither marches alone 
ror recusal of msitilary service by a few 
will bring about the new order we dream 
at, Nothing short of a revolution in the 
concept af political aud social relations 
Can sueceedt in ereatiog: a world withoat 
war, a world where not violence but eam. 


passion will be othe major political 
faree, 
Peovl Prasad is: secretary of the War 


Resisters’ ladernational. 


Theodore Roszak 


I will not be a mustake if, in the coming 
weeles and especially at the thme of the 
aster taarch, (he Dritish peace move 
Ment Outs Che anajor eniphasis in’ war 
resistance on the erisis ip Vietnan, 
What ois hecoming very clear is thal 
guerrilla wars, Uke that in’ Vietnam, 
are the wars of the future; nich more 
the Kind of war we have immediately to 
feur Than general wiclear war, Of course, 
every Crisis dike Vielnam could be tha 
fuse vf a weneral war; but even if these 
“dite wars de not explode eataclys- 
mically, they are, God knows, ugly and 
destractive cnongh in their own right 
to demand our absolite opposition, 

i dow think one has ta he a pacifist to 
reach tuis ecanchusion either. The dozens 
of atrocity pivbives that have carin to us 
frow Vietnam, the agonising accounts we 
have received of the sutferings of sna: 
cent cuyitiaas, the grim spectacle we have 
all had tu withess of supposedly efvillsed 
societivs degrada: thenselves and all 
of us by their practica of torture and 
terrorism - all these combine, P should 
think, to rend the heart of every decent 
serson. 
Wat is also very clear 4s Usat the 
United States, which is (the western 
pauwer gioxt apt to become entangled in 
these brush-fite wars, hag wo uniterstand: 


Seven years aga: people watch 
the first Atdermaston march 
(picture tram the film ‘March 
to Aldermastan’) 


ing, whatsoever of thelr signiffeance. {t is 
impossible for the American power eltty 
lo comprehend the aspirations and ideals 
that motivate these wari or to admit to 
the Fact that, for all ite nuclear potency, 
Wocan be defeated by mutley armies of 
ragued covolutionaries. At Una point, i 
is evidindly America’s tleciian lo ite 
nose a pare cumeredi throughout Asia, 
Airica and Latin America, fa hald the 
Ene everywhero ayainst anything tat 
hints af communist subvecnian and, 
irvani¢aily, in so doing, to drive all forces 
of seciad vefonu gud revolutlan fo come 
uuinest saurees for aid auc support. tt 
is 3a fantastie ambition, dit oae whith 
Washraytan is clearly potoag ta all lengths 
fo actileve in Vietnam, 


The wiost inumediate international goal 
of peace groups everywhere, therefore, 
is tu help Ameriva tose its war in Viet 
nah... lo teaeh America Lau to lose and 
why te lose. Phe Gritish poverninent 
count play a key role in doing this, Phat 
is who it is seandalans anid maddentag 
fo see Mr Wilson underwriting the 
disasters of Ainerican puliey ia Vietnam, 
Reeause a America is not taught exactly 
how Co dase ite futile war there, Vootaai 
wh sumply be a stepping ata ta ever 
benhtening origes as America seeks t6 
stem the tides of social revohitipn that 
are ruudiag wi the ‘Phivd Worid. 
A disarmed Hritain (hat tidependuitly 
Kouht, by dataginative soclul aod ate 
none polleias, to midwife these revo: 
luting, to guide then iota canstructive 
channels, couki be a very effective 
teacher. it could show how spectucilacty 
relevant arms and armies uve to the 
srest historical movements of our day. 
eediess to say, Mr Wilson has mat eye 
got ld square one tn shaping auch new 
poliey. ‘Thi task of the Uritish peace 
movement? Obviowsily, ibis tu teach the 
Labour Party what af should, in turn, be 
teaching the world. 


Theodore Royzak Bas recently boeu mliter 
of Peace News. He fe gelurndig this 
Knee! to on ieaching post at Haywerd 
College, Cubifarnia. 
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The peace movement in 1965 


continued from page 5 


Hugh Brock 


After a battle tias been won, forces need 
regrouping and plans need to be laid 
for a further slage in the struggle for 
uitimate victory. 

Ten years ago it was necessary to put 
all our energy into the task of waking 
the nation to the threat of nuclear war. 


The leadership and the ideas, for the 
most part, came from the established 
peace organisation, but the dynamism 
came from outside, The new mass move- 
ment whieh emerged in the fifties, the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
its offshoots, is today part of the estab- 
lishment, Among its major achievements 
has been the creation of widespread pub- 
lie respeet and sympathy for the peace 
movement; somethme which scarcely 
existed in 1955. What can we build on 
these new foundations? 


Those who believe with me that our 
central task is te get Britain to disarm, 
unilaterally if necessary, might doe well 
today to do everything: possible to bring 
a British Disarmament Council into be- 
ing, a body which would have as its main 
tasks showing how disarmament could 
he brought about and spreading propa- 
ganda in favour of disarmament (extend- 
ing in fact the pioneer work of those 
who drew up the pamphlet Unarmed, a 
notable achievement in its time), Such 
a council could play an important role 
at a time when we have a Minister for 
Disarmament in Whitehall, 

Nugh Brock was editor of Peace News 
from 1955 to 1964. 


Michael Mitchel Howard 


What are our needs in 1965? 


Recoynition, by ourselves, that “no to 
war means * yes’ to an alternative.” 


Recognition that hunger, war and 
oppression are not separate but indivi- 
sible parts of a conflict which involves 
every human being; that the total 
struggle is not only against nuclear 
weapons, but for the creation by man- 
kind of a world society in which peace 
is not an abstraction, but a power house 
of creative energy, and the brotherhood 
of man not a cliché for comfort, but a 
fact of life. 

In our activities we have to recognise 
our common identity; that difference in 
method does not mean divergence on 
principles; we have to understand that 
the banners of Aldermaston and Ala- 
bama and the posters of Oxfam proclaim 
what is, in essence, the same purpose - 
the vindication of the essential rights 
and dignity of each human being. We 
must recognise the “ peace” of partisan 
ideologies as the trap to he avoided, and 
the principles of non-alignment and non- 
violence as the basis of our thought. 


Because all peoples are involved, we 
must be involved with all peoples; the 
international nature of the movement 
and our links with non-aligned nations 
must become a reality in terms of asso- 
elation and organisation. Against this 
background we have to think, plan and 
programme economic and political pro- 
rosals in forward-looking terms that 
lave a direct bearing on the con- 
sequences of possible success. 

The nuclear disarmament movement is 
the spearhead of an attack upon the 
weakest point in military “ strategy.” 
Smal) suecesses there have been, but we 
must recognise the power and efficiency 
of the opposition. e must streamline 
and co-ordinate our projects, and 
wherever possible use equipment. and 
methods that produce maxtmnum efficien- 
cy and jmpact for minimum time and 
effort. 


We have to lear to recognise a political 
tycoon when we s¢e one, and understand 
that only under pressure from peaple 
will governments break out of the prison 
house of nuclear strategy. The just- 
announced LBJ turn-around over Viet- 
nam - though not complete - is an in- 
dication of what such pressure can 


achieve. People have to push politicians 
. hard - if Britain js to take the initiative 
we need. 


Easter 1005 is a time to push politicians 


- hard. In the CND Easter march we 
must demonstrate, in massive numbers, 
that we are appalled by the blind infatu- 
ation of the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Seeretary, shown in their support of US 
military policy in Vietnam; that we did 
nol elect this government to continue 
and expand the nuclear policies of its 
predecessors; and that we believe the 
execution of impressive programmes of 
social reconstruction is dependent on 
freedom from the dead weight of arms 
expenditure, and upon an independent, 
outgoing foreign policy linked to the 
UN and the emergent and non-aligned 
nations. 


Michael Mitchel Howard is a vice-chair- 
man of CND. He was Chief Marshal on 
the Aldermaston marches fron 1958 to 
1961. 


Peggy Duff 


The Easter marches have become a baro- 
meter for the state of the peace move- 
ments. Yet it has never been easy to 
estimate, a week hefore Easter, either 
their quantity or quality. It is more 
difficult than ever in 1965, 

[low can one tell how far the inevit- 
ability of gradual progress has blunted 
the edge of dissent? How can one tell 
how fur the change of government will 
effect the turn-out, especially in the 
Labour movement? How ean one tell 
how far the bombing, the napalm and 
terror in south-east Asia will act as a 
spur? All f know is that interest and 
support have escalated with the war in 
Vietnam, and I am now getting returns 
of marchers from CND groups supposed 
to he dead and gone. All T know is that 
there are a great many people who will 
find it very difficult to stay at home this 
Faster. 

It is not only quantity that matters. The 
impact of the Aldermaston marches 
depended not only on their size but on 
their self-discipline and restraint. Can 
we, in 1965, lose the sporadic minority 
outbreaks of violence on the fringes of 
the march which have clouded its image 
more recently? Is the peace movement 
strong enough in 1965 to impress on old 
and new marchers its acceptance of non- 
violence? I hope and believe it is, for 
we cannot hope for success in persuad- 
ing governments to renounce the use of 
force unless and until this is rooted in 
an individual commitment to the prin- 
ciple of non-violence. 


Pegzey Duff is General Seeretary of the 
Campaign for Nuelear Disarmament. 


Maeve Wilkins 


One clear line of development within 
CND lies in extending the work of 
“ specialist sections,” which could benefit 
from a less pompous definition. Labour 
CNN, YCND, and Christian CND should 
be of primary significance to the move- 
ment and could act as a means of build- 
ing up local CND group activity, rather 
than each remaining an esoteric separate 
entily. 


If this is done it will need a new 
approach from Peace News and Sanity, 
which should beware of becoming merely 
sociological and/or political journals en- 
capsulated in’ the sort of “specialist 
section” of their own. Their editors 
must move out of ivory towers of intel- 
lectualism and give more space to en- 
couraging and reporting on local group 
activity. They should remember that 
what bores them is often what interests 
their readers and vice versa. 


Lastly, there is a crying need for re- 
thinking of the place for non-violent 
direct action. This is the cutting edge of 
the whole movement and must not be- 
come blunted by enthusiastic inepti- 
tude. 


Maeve Wlikins is seeretary of Christian 
CND. 


Michael Craft 


When that slobbering cretin Sir Alexan- 
der Douglas-Home rose to agree with the 
government in its criminal support for 
the US in Vietnam and then coupled this 
with doing our duty for the “ free world,” 
he at least clarified the position, He 


made it clear that the British govern- 
ment position on Vielnam is based (as 
he has always said) upon a series of 
myopic, stupid and mouldering cold war 
notions about “ stemming the Communist 
tide,” “arguing from strength” and so 
on, Ile also made it possible for us 
sharp-minded ones in the peace move- 
ment to rally for “ Peace in Vietnam ” 
in a Way not possible since the general 
election. 


It is an uncomfortable fact that in the 
so-called friendly territory of a Labour 
administration there is a greatly 
heightened sense of frustration for any- 
one unimpressed by the differences be- 
tween Labour and Conservative. Indeed 
there is truth in the suggestion that the 
peace movement tends {to thrive in the 
wilderness, poor and fatigued, masochis- 
tic and negative, living for the next 
crisis, nostalgic over the last. (Remem- 
ber the Berlin crisis? Aaagh!) It is a 
sickening commentary that some of the 
most challenging statements (sic) made 
on Vietnam have come from the Liberals, 
and when old aristocratic Jo talks about 
the Radical voters opting Liberal he is 
just putting his own gloss on an_ in- 
escapable fact - that party politics are 
more of a bore than ever. 

It seems now, even more than in the 
dark days of Stalin and Dulles, there is 
an overwhelining need to disinter a few 
of the issues that heget some loathsome 
aspects of British society; private educa- 
tion und snobbery, the arch stupidity 
of the monarchy, “ property-owning 
democracy,” the Official Secrets Act, 
racialism, non-aliznment and the UN. 
Who will raise these issues and how? 


It's no good looking at the peace move- 
ment - we are too busy enjoying our 
“new wave” over Vietnam. It even 
looks as though Easter may he quite a 
success, That of course would be excel- 
lent, even if adding further confusion. 
Perhaps a more meaningful political act 
would be to arrange for the gallery of 
the House of Commons to be filled with 
campaigners laughing - laughing helpless- 
ly during some of the more extraordinary 
debates such as that on foreign affairs 
the other day. 


It really is time to decide either to start 
afresh or, for God's sake, stop! 


Michac) Craft is on the Executive Com- 
inittee of CND, 


Mike Kennedy 


The campaign is reactivated only because 
people are forced to march again this 
Easter. The Vietnam war worries them 
and Labour's foreign policy has sprung 
back to the dark days of Gaitskell. There 
is no Jonger an alternative but to pro- 
test. For the future there is growing con- 
cern that the UN should not go the way 
of the League of Nations. The summer 
campaign will be against alliances of 
fear - SEATO, NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact. For disarmament and peace, for 
the UN to continue and to grow in pres- 
tige as the major peace-keeping organi- 
sation. 

CND's future is dependent not on super- 
plans thought up by the executive and 
dehated by the organisation, but solely 
on the defficiency of this government. 
Our great trump card this year is that 
we have strong pressure in Parliament 
to sustain our protest through to the 
vovernment, 


Mike Kennedy is London Region CND 
organiser. 


Peter Moule 


The peace movement is at the crossroads. 
In all sections, people seem to he seeking 
a new sense of direction and trying to 
find out what their role is; but none of 
them seem to be coming up with very 
viable answers. Instead they are falling 
back on their old roles and plans of 
action. 


For myself, a peace movement has no 
meaning unless it is based on radical 
concepts and non-violence - and | see 
non-violence as 4 principal rather than a 
tactical expedient. This in itself, means 
that the peace movement shouldn't in- 
volve itself in party politics. Disarma- 
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ment is a revolutionary concept and you 
cannot legislate it. 


I am not going on this march because I 
am so disgusted with the way it 1s being 
orzanised. | don't think CND is giving ! | 
a sense of direction. It is ludierous thal 
they have enlisted Labour MPs to march | 
with them. [ think they should stop ty 
ing to get the Labour Party to do t 
job for them. 


Peace workers should be coneerned with | 
altering the structure of society ane 
changing people’s attitudes. Every town 
should have its own peace centre of 
centres. This should be a centre for 
cussions and actions which would see* 
to transfer the ideas into practice. Thee 
centres should be widely based s0 thé 
people can involve themselves at @ | 
levels and commitments. Maybe tne 
people in the peace movement will have 
to involve themselves in all manner, 
social problems . from conflict resolution 
in Vietnam, South Africa, etc., to 10¢ 
problems of housing and schooling. 


An ex-secretary of the National Commit 
tee of 100, Peter Moule has recently bee? 
to Sicily to take part in Danilo Dolct= 
current non-violent campaign for a 4 

in the Belice valley. | 


Will Warren 


Fundamental to my thinking is the beve 
that there is something of God in every, | 
man. This conditions my outlook, ay 
explains some of my actions. In the @4! i 
days of the Direct Action Committee Ul 
belief found expression in our attity 
to those who disagreed with us. “4 
relations with the RAF, the police, # 
with the workers on the bases Wy 
good, and a certain understanding 
each others’ point of view resulted. 


With the coming of mass demonstratio”? 
I felt this was in danger of heing Jy 
Subsequently 1 believe it) was. Mone 
demonstrators appeared to believe my 
members of the RAF to be our ene iy 
and the police to be shouted at vas 
abused. To my way of thinking this ve 
more than regrettable, it was disastror, 
If we want to rid the world of the Do 
and to establish a new and just for. 
of society it is imperative we emyon 
methods constituent with our ends. 
violence is not the absence of phy 
force, it is the employment of the 
tive force of active love. 


Today, with the splendid example 
American Negro to inspire us, 5 4 
believe the peace movement niow: 
valuable part to play. It is vital, yoo! 
ever, that all of us give onr jdeas &! me 
shaking and seek together to find jen 
common method of tackling the prob yal 
before us. I think there are two My. 
dangers facing the world that to ance 
tent are related: the reliance oD tbe 
to solve our national problems, ane cell 
hunger of two-thirds of the world UI" y. 
to be increased by the populatio? 5 if 
plosion). Both have to be tackled, ones" | 
it seems that I, personally, am 0? pat 
trating on the latter, it by no PM pel 


follows that T have forgotten ; 
farmer, mG 
Will Warren was field organiser £01 jeaf 


Direct Action Committee Against ber 
War. He is now a regional orgasle 
Oxfam. 
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The work of James Kirkup: a four-page feature 


sary te 1 NE Forgot 


Most of all 1 am touched by your 
aumiration for the true qualities of my 
Poetry, qualities which must people 
SCCM unwilling or unable to recognise, 
a But | have been so wounded by 
of Iberate refusal to recognise the sort 

thing I say and the way IT say it that 
ne Incapacitated for the rest of my 


(tna letter from James Kirkup 
to the author) 


Hy few weeks ago | asked two under 
Ste ttittes both English _ honours 
“ Udents and editors of university poetry 
wmazines > for their opinions of the 
ats of James Kirkup, the first holder 
the Greyory Fellowship in Poetry in 
“he University at which both are stu- 
Prime They looked at me politely for a 
un Seconds; then, after admutting that 
sd hadn't heard of him, they proceeded 
wo reel off a list of OK poets which 
ieee help them to get firsts and aca- 
al Nc jobs, and to proyress rapidly 
Ong the corpse-strewn highroad to 
e’ceess in the literary establishment ; 


AM that stug] 

‘bout consolidation and 
Engagement, “texture,” " tone,” 
it nudging ambiguity, 

The care for reputation 


\ Kirkup wrote in his ° Dirve for the 
ligune Angries,” a poem which so bril- 
ae mimics the sickly knowingness of 
Ban Poeberitics who infest university 
a etish departinents, create and mani- 
i mnythical movernents ° of poets 
hay le columns of the posh Sundays as 
Wane poetry were a kind of intellectual 
Othesante, and read their own and each 
ith * poems on the Phird Programme 
Which” lack of enthusiasm and vigour 
lacy | CAN Only he matched by a similar 
Dow af Inspiration and purpose in the 
“MS themselves. 


ng eually the omy way for a contem- 
ovary poet - good or bad - to become 
anew "is for his work to be widely 
for @lovised, especially in paperback 
meh. The habit publishers have ae- 
in lover recent years of choosing ill- 

med and often ill-intentioned 
“ocrities to edit such anthologies has 
Tames et tidiculous siliation where 


0 : 
‘ Poetry published over the last twenty 


tl 38), remains virtually unknown, while 
work of young, untested and often 

“ented poets achieves widespread 

Over tty, and all that accrues froin it, 
Meht. 


! 


turned poems-about-pic- 
Rdward Lucie-Smith? Yet the 
cent ult three poets has appeared 
Cray Y under the hy now somewhat 
Poeun, banner of the Penguin Modern 


When 
Kien Kenneth Allott deigned to include 


Pa) in the latest edition of the 
Wuin 


Vigne, bases with which academies who 
Vinge Kirkup write him off 7 wasn’t 
Pointed - 


aa Kirkup has a lively eye and an 
a yivle facility. He is at his best as 
in _fSatile poetic reporter absarbed 
Wing’, scene or incident which he 
Stra? alive on paper with rapid verbal 
‘ing Weakest when he is directly 
ings Med with his own private feel- 


ly 

tat then went on to “ represent" - or 

"ding? nhusrepresent - Kirkup by in- 

hen & (Wo of his weakest poems . and 

‘tang, People wonder at his current 
ing | 


l 

hy 
Whe wr long suspected that academics 
‘eran ite about Kirkup in this way are 
Booms Puritans who disapprove of his 


Sbout sex: 


O thighs, 

Plantations 

Are forests of thighs, 
Battalions of bare thetwws 
Clad in the tight-loose 
Dappled sarong of 
Leaj-shadows, 

Shifting sun 

And leaf-shadows (how 

I adore you, O 

Amber thighland) es 

(‘‘ Magical Inscription for the Entrance 
to a Rubber Plantation "') 


but who are afraid of openly stating 
their disapproval, 

What Allott and like-minded critics say 
about his work is simply untrue; but 


because Kirkup is safely out of the way 
in Japan and because he belongs to no 
“proup,” what they say goes virtually 
unchallenged at least in print, Yet 
whenever I've introduced someone 

adult or child - to his work I've always 
encountered that kind of response which 
marks, for me at any rate, the presence 
of high poetic achievement, but which 
does not necessarily yield to “ critical 
analysis” or make Kirkup'’s poems suit- 
able for “ practical (sic!) criticism” on 
an examination paper, Essentially it is 


’ 


as a lyrical poet that he moves and 
inspires us; and so his poetry is, like 
all lyrical poetry, as Cyril Connolly 


pointed out, ultimately unanalysable 


There is a new world, and a new man 
Who walks amazed that he so long 


Was blind, and dumb; he who nou 
towards the sun 
Lifts up a trustful face in skilful song, 


And fears no more the darkness where 
his day began 


This is a single stanza from one of his 
finest poems, “ There is a New Morning,” 
and if this isn't good poetry then I don’t 
know what is - yet only ane critic (Robin 
Skelton in The Poetic Pattern) has given 
il anything like the attention it deserves. 
There are more critics and compilers of 
anthologies who have omitted Kirkup's 
work in surveys of modern poetry than 
who have included him; many of them, 
} suspect, would be hard put to find any 
excuse except personal malice for the 
omission, (That such things do go in 
lilerary circles it is, of course, infra dig 
to mention and will no doubt earn me 
a black mark in high places.) 


Of late, in keeping with the general 
decline in society as a whole, the attitude 
of the literary establishment towards 
Kirkup’s work has grown increasingly 
more dishonest, and it is hardly surpris 
ing that he has left England for good. 
(“Get away a8 soon as possible from 
that bigoted and barbarous land, where 
literature is dominated now by suburban 
academics and niggling analytical 
critics," he once wrote to me.) His most 
recent book Refusal to Conform (QUP, 
1963) either just wasn't reviewed or - if 
it was noticed at all . literary editors 
didn't fail to give it, as the Indian writer 
Kumar Ghosh noted, ‘“ The full treatment 
by hireling reviewers like, .. .” And 
this in spite of the fact that Refusal to 
Conform included some of his finest 
work, including ‘No More Hiroshimas” 
(which first appeared in Peace News); 
in it, after suffering in silence for many 
years, Kirkup came out into the open 
with some of his more extreme pacifist- 
anarchist views ; 

! would not die for Britain 

Or any land. Why should 1? 

1 only happened to be born there. 

Emigré, banished, why should 1 defend 

A land I never chose, that never 

wanted me? 

Similarly he showed unpopular literary 
aleyiances, as in “Homage to Ronald 
Firbank ": 


Black ghost with bright red hafr and 
hennatinted nails, 

Dear master, you who adored your 
mother, haunting my perpetual. 


poet 


Hard playground with what should 


have been 
A real memory, why did you die when 
I was still a child, 
And long before ! 
lived? 
and exposed his own disturbing person- 
ality: 
They have caught me 
On the empty street, and | 
With my look of fright er anguish 
Have queered a negative, 
Or with my sheer 
Look 


knew you ever 


Created a disturbance. 
Yet in spite of his deeply felt beliefs, 
Kirkup remains fundamentally the poet 
dedicated to his craft: 

Seek in the lonely view 

A care for human kind 

No other word will da 

Rut the one you cannot find 


A moving account of his growth toe 
poetic maturity can be found in the 
second volume of his autobiography, 


Sorrows, Passions and Alarms, in which, 
looking back to his youth, he wrote 


* Poetry came easily then, and was 
more reai to me than life itself, T did 
not know. what long and bitter 
struggles [I would have with my 
poetry, the years of grinding work, 
the constant failures and toa-oceasian. 
al successes, and the hopeless longing 
to sec it in jrint, the desire to feei 
that through it L was making contact 
with a few of my fellow-men. If I had 
knawn the suffering fh was to cause 
ine always, would I have persisted? J 
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know IT would have gone on, I couldn't 
help it.” 


His first yenture info the novel form 
came with The Love of Others in 1082, 
in which he matches psychologival pene 
tration with erotic fantasy of the highest 


order, He has written two travel hooks, 
These Horned Islands, which deseribes 
his passionate love for Japan, and 
Tropic Temper, in whith he records his 
Jeas favourable impressions of Malaya, 
In addition Kirkup has dene many trang, 
lations, including Simone de Beauvoirta 
Memoirs of a Duttful Daughter and 
Durrenmatts The Physicists {specially 
commissioned hy Peter Hrook for the 
Royal Shakespeare Company and. teler 
vised last year). 


Yet in apite af all this Rirkup rematns 
relatively littl: knewn: he remaing 
out" ap far as the list of “ OK poets” 
accepted hy the literary establishment 
is concerned, is consistenily ignared by 
the establishment toadies who edit 
“withdf" anthologies of ‘new verse” 
and is politely written aff a8 a poetic. 
journalit by academics who, as Atten 
Ginsberg put it, “wouldn't know Poetry 
if it came up and buggered them in 
broad daylight.” In an afte when, as the 
American poet Karl Shapiro put i, 
“every swan dreams of becoming a 
HOOR@, and does," it is heartening ta came — 
across in Jamea Wirkup one whose 
feathers may occasionally be rullled but 
wha shows no sien of undereeing 6a 
deathly a metamorphosis. 


Harry Tebh is a paot and schoolteacher, - 
lie is @ regular coutribater te. “Pear - 


News.” 
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“ Aye, it'll be a skitterin’ sort of a day,” 
Auld Andra remarked. We didn’t look 
at the sky, but trudged up the ride 
behind the old Scotsman in a sleepy, 
silent single file 

The sun was rising in the late November 
mists, and trying to pierce through thick 
wads of rain-cloud driven by a keening 
wind. It had just gone seven. We had 
left the labour-camp at the end of the 
news in Norwegian, while the Norwegian 
announcer was rattling off the now- 
familiar phrases that sounded something 
like ‘met a bomber, met a bomber,” 


It was cold and damp. We shivered in 
our ancient clothes and our feet squel 
ched already in worn-out wellingtons. 
The ride was a broad band of mud 
running due east across the bare North- 
umberland moors. It went on unswerv- 
ingly like a Roman military road, hesi- 
tating at nothing, not even the steepest 
glensides nor the darkest clump of 
pines. 


We struggled along, hands in pockets, 
battling against the rain-pricked wind, 
We plodded higher and higher, leaving 
behind the drenched windrows of former 
afforestations, until we reached the top- 
most crest of the moors. Here there 
were no more trees or coverts. We were 
alone and tiny under a low dome of 
grey sky that descended all round us to 
a bleak, featureless horizon, 

Once, with a metallic clatter of wings 
and a strange, hysterical cackle’ of 
frightened complaint, a grouse rose up 
almost from under our feet, followed in 
a few seconds by another, the hen bird. 


“T wish I'd had me gun,” Auld Andra 
grumbled. ‘ Gey fat birds they be.” 


We trudged on in silence, our old rags 
flapping, our feet treading up spouts of 
muddy water. It had rained all week. 
The beck somewhere in a hidden brae 
below us was thundering over its granite 
boulders. Andra alone broke our silence 
now and then with a remark about the 
weather or the day's work. It was always 
like this in the early mornings, having 
to leave the Nissen hut, the snug stove, 
the tin mugs of tea and the news just 
coming on over the antiquated wireless. 
Not that we were particularly interested 
in the news, We heard it at night some- 
times, listening as if to matters that did 
not concern us, that could have no bear- 
ing at all on our way of life. In that 
isolated part of Northumberland, on the 
North Tyne, miles away from anywhere, 
living by candlelight and lamplight in 
the midst of a dreary desolation, all war 
news had a quality of remoteness and 
unreality, During the long, tedious hours 
we spent on the fells each day, some- 
times we would wonder where the bombs 
had fallen the night before, or if the 
planes we had heard thrumming north- 
wards over our camp had again struck 
at Glasgow or Belfast. Occasionally a 
German plane would jettison its cargo 
of bombs on the moors before crashing; 
and once I found a dying German para- 
chutist in a deserted glen. That was the 
nearest we ever came to the war, 


Rain began to fall sharply. ‘“ Ah, to 
hel,” said Ralphie, the Tees-sider, a 
middle-aged ex-coalminer with the whole 
air and tradition of the pits about him 
even here. He and Andra left the ride 
and we stumbled after them towards a 
small glen, at the bottom of which was 
a small group of stunted pines surround- 
ed by a dry-stone wall on whose loose 
limestone rocks grew delicate pale-green 
brains of lichen. Young Tom at the end 
of the line suddenly broke into a run 
and Charlie, his mate, followed him, 
both whooping with joy at the steady 
downpour. (For regulations said that if 
it rained hard enough and long enough 
to wet us through to the skin we were 
allowed to go back to the camp to do 
inside jobs. However wet we got, we 
were rarely sent back. But we always 
hoped silently for a thorough soaking; 


we never showed such open gladness 4 
Tom and Charlie.) 

When we had reached a good shelteriné 
tree in the middle of the covert, We 
were all thoroughly awake and more 
cheerful, 

*T hope she pisses down,” Tom fervent 
ly prayed, lighting with a grimace the 
herbal cigarette that was supposed to Pe 
good for his asthma, but seemed to make 
him wheeze all the more, and made U8 
all cough with its stink, Charlie lit UP 
some filthy wartime Turkish cigarette. 
Andra, Ralphie and I drew out pipes 
and scratched up a few scraps of shas 
from the corners of our pouches, Andra 
cut a thin slice of pigtail-like twist and 


began to chew it. From time to time | 


he would spit with a kind of disguste¢ 
pleasure. A 
“Ah, itll no be lang afore it’s owely 
Andra growled, as a break appeared im 
the clouds. He was local, a native 0° 
Hawick, a hard and steady worker. rhe 
rest of us had belonged once to the 
unemployed of Tyneside, Wearside and 
Tees-side, In conversation the 0 
familiar names would come out nostal: 
gically - Ferryhill, Blaydon, Consett, 
Cullercoats, Birtley, Chester-le-street, 
Pity Me, Jarrow, Sedgefield, We had 4) 
been sent from the distressed areas 0 
north-east England (‘ depressed” area? 
we called them) on some Government 
scheme. We had come in‘the hope ® 
finding a new life and a decent wage 
the forests, I was the only consciention§ 
objector. 

We had been here two years. Many thé 
men who had come from the pit towns 
and could not endure the solitude ane 
wildness, and had gone back to the dole 
queue, the unpaid rent and now, 
bombings. In those two years the wor 
had been laborious and unchanging, the 
money small and eaten away by ilines™ 
We had expected to find standing timbe, 
to fell and log at good prices, Instea® 
we had been given these endless act 
and shires of bog and moor and ste?) 
sided, stony glens to drain and sod-pla” 
with young trees. 

Day after day passed in work that wie 
heavy and heart-breakingly monotonoll? 
in the vast sweep of silence and ral? 
lashed desolation. The one sign of life 
which we looked for eagerly at midday 
was the small plume of white stea? 


pushing slowly along the distant fellsitt 


- the train from Hexham moving up lot 
yeat 


valley through Plashetts, Kielder, 

water, under Peel Fell and Saughtree_ 
Ricearton in Liddisdale, When we ®*), 
the steam from the train we would stoP 
to eat our scanty rations. We wer" 
supposed to stop at 12,30, but mostly ¥ 
stopped a quarter of an hour, or MOF 
before time. We had a decent gan 
who turned a blind eye if he happen 
to arrive and find us sitting down a. en 
minutes before or after the offic 
time, 


“ Clearing,’ pronounced Ralphie, tight 
ing his white silk muffler, always 
sign of a coal-miner, and straighte? 
his limp-peaked cloth cap. ; 
* Aye, ill be on and off lke this 
day, men,” Andra said, ‘ Nivver ane 
tae get us sappin'-wet, but we'll be 84° {e 
hame like drooned rats a’ the same- ine 
spat, and moved out from. under and 
dripping pines. Ralphie followed, yy 
the rest of us followed them one ack 
one, We began trudging on again, be ie 
up the steep glenside to the top & not 
windswept moorland; but we were 
as glum as before, ng 
“Tt still looks promising,” said Yor eb 
Tom, and pointed towards the A 
clouds gathered below the sodden $¥ jell 
We got to the place where we had , 
off the night before. It was lo0kKINb ype 
rain again. We could see Joey, . 

young ganger, coming over the TiBt nd 
the ride, walking fast in his kit om 
swinging cape, but still a good Wa? 
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Chartie, big and raw-boned, wearing 
Khaki mits over his chapped schoolboy 
Nands and a big red tam-o'-shanter on his 
Tough ginger hair, threw off his coat, 
Md it over his knapsack and with a 
Oli, brief display of energy began to 
"lf furiously. After two or three 
‘nutes he stopped and Jit a half-smoked 
Clgarettle. We all took off ‘our coats; 
ach man laid his coat over his bag. 


We'd best be started when he comes,” 
Andra, and he began to dig into 
© Soggy turf steadily, cutting it in two 
Parallel lines about a foot apart, then 
“hopping it up into foot-square sods 
Which { dragged out with a hook and 
id out in neat rows for the planters. 
‘1 all the two years we had been there, 
We had seen no sign of planters, though 
a had covered whole ylensides and 
acres of flat incorland plateau with our 
‘tSularly taid-out tummocks of sod. 


i 
The others took up their spades, filed 
ti fm and started digging and dragging 
Ne heavy, rain-sodden turfs into posi- 
“On: they had to be placed in straight 
WS a yard apart: our labours had 
th moors look like a gigantic 
ipeckerboard squared with sods and with 
€ bigger squares of the drains. 
cut Tom and) Charlie soon stopped. 
. atie had been to the market town 
Our last free half-day, about three 
Wine ago, and had scrounged every- 
wnfte for cigarettes, finding mostly 
fle dshas " and some faded ladies’ scented 
gil cttes in delicate pastel shades with 
the lips. He started smoking one of 
aliens perfumed fags, holding it with 
cured daintiness and blowing out 
Den sly dense clouds of smoke from 
angel lips. Tom went over to him 
* Titgearted lo waltz him around, singing 
voile, Sir Echo” in a loud amorous 
in ve The waltz developed into a gigg- 
roll Wrestling-match, and they were both 
Joe Ng on the wet ground when young 
Y the ganger suddenly appeared 
~ them, gazing down on_ their 


. Git up off yer arses,” he grunted. 


in a that man again,” whispered Tom 
to neck fright. He and Charlie ran off 


to fhetr Spades and dragyers and started 
'@ and drag vigorously. 


ste all kept hard at work, each one 
h PPing to chat a moment with Joey as 


wag atked round. We all liked him. He 


Oni (uiet and no stave-driver, and gave 


teers as if absent-mindedly: his young 
brog Was unnaturally thoughtful, almost 
Wag 208, and we never knew what he 
Wiig thinking. Certainly, however, he 
Not thinking of us or of his job. 


to “i Joey got to Andra, we all stopped 
waren ta what he would say. We 
to Ret listened to what Joey had to say 
ld Andra, because being our best 
and, in a way, our leader, 
imp tt Benerally was told matters of 
rogt ance, such as a message from the 
“er, a rise in pay, piece-work rates, 


f What fettle, Andra? " 


uf aes sae bad, Joey. It’s a puir sort 


The 


“Keep yer eyes skinned, Andra. 
biz bugs is comin’ today.” 
“Is that so, now?” Andra leaned on his 


spade. “ An’ about what o'clock might 
they be comin’? ” 
“Mebbe they no come oot i the 


mire,” Charlie shouted mockingly. 
“They'll be here roond aboot ten,” said 
Joey, prodding a turf with his) black- 
thorn. 

“Tell, jist when we're 
snack,” moaned Ralphie. 

“ Ach, they'll no bother us lang, dinna 
fash yersey,” Andra said, starting to dig 
apain. (We all started to dig again.) 
“We can hae oor snack when they’re 
awa doon the glen.” 

“Watch ye dinna sit ower lang, lads,” 
Joey warned us, 


jfe wandered off to inspect the work 
we'd done the day before, and, seenung 
satisfied as always, walked swiftly along 
the ride and out of sight down the glen. 


As soon as he had gone work eased up 
a little. We talked at intervals about 
the “big bugs” - the name we all used 
for higher officials of the Forestry Com- 
mission - and speculated on the reason 
for this sudden visitation, 


“Td no care tae be in auld Deadwoad's 
boots,” said Andra with a chuckle. Dead- 
wood was the nickname we had given 
to Mr Harman, the forester-in-charge, a 
sour little bureaucrat who was always, 
like every other official of the Commis- 
sion, issuing absurd and contradictory 
orders, until we didn't know where we 
were. Now we no longer took any notice 
of contradictory orders, but just went on 
according to our original instructions or 
as the fancy took us. {ft was much Jess 
confusing, and the work got done just 
the same, 


“He'll be shittin' ’is breeches if owt’s 
wrang the day,” laughed Ralphie. 


“Watch they dinna Jand ower the top 
o ‘the ridge and ketch ye set on yer 
arses, lads,” Andra advised Young ‘Tora 
and Chartie. 
“Well? cried Young Tom, “it'd take 
mair’n that lot tae git me on to me feet 
if | felt like a spell.” 
“hem? " cried Charlie scornfully, “a 
lot o’ soft-bellies in their mackintoshes 
and goloshes and rubber trousies, wi’ 
their dogs an’ their shottin’-sticks and 
their Howw-is-work-proceeding-today-my- 
yood-man, The bloody fat-bottoms.” 
“ An’ why shouldn’t they be fightin’, Pd 
like to know,” asked Ralphie, “‘ a-stead 
vo’ traipsin’ aboot the bogs and the moors 
in their motorcars and their fur-lined 
gloves, daein’ nowt but stare at ye break- 
in’ yer back uwer a damned drain, and 
nivver as much as pass the time a’ day 
wi’ ye, an’ me old enough tae be their 
father? " 
“Not that I'd demean meself, fatherin’ 
such bastards,” he added. 
“Aye, Kalphie, that’s eddication,” said 
Andra, “ lookin’ busy when ye’re daein’ 
nowt.” 
Tt hegan to rain again. 
® * 


hevvin’ oor 


Cd 
Towards ten o'clock it was still raining - 


a fine drizzle only, but it clung to our 
clothes. We were all for stopping work 
and sheltering in an old lambing hut 
down the other glen, but Andra was 
doubtful. 

“Wed be in a bonny pickle if the bugs 
come up on ous and we doon i the 
barn.” 

“Aye, but we're gettin’ wet through,” 
grumbled Chartie, ‘an’ me boots is full 
o’ watter.” 

“Ah canna help that,” replied Andra 
flatly. “ And we'll no melt.” 


“Pd like tae see them walkin’ oot ower 
the fells in this clart, onuyways,” said 
Ralphie grimly. “ An’ if ye ask me, 
Andra, 1 say we could get oot 0° the wet 
till it clears a bit.” 

In the end we decided to take our things 
down to the Jambing-barn and have our 
snack there, 

“Sit ye doon be the door, lads, an’ keep 
an eye on the ride,” Andra said. 


"Ah, hell,’ ’said Young Jom. “Tm no 
sittin’ i the wind aw rain be onny duor, 
open or shut, buys or nae bugs. He hae 
tae eat some time,” 

“ Aye,” commented Andra sagely. “ But 
it huiks awfw bad tae a boss, specifically 
the likes o’ they wi? their pates all a- 
muzzle wi? books an’ papers an’ clerkin’ 
that if they happen see a man set doon 
instead o’ working’ his guts oot they 
think he does that a’ the day lang, 
gettin’ his shillings for nowt.” 

“ Better (ifty shillings than fifty pun’ or 
whativver it is they get fer keepin’ their 
hands clean,” said Ralphie bitterly, 


A discussion began on wages, and we 
started guessing at the salaries the big 
bugs drew, and the extra rations they 
got, a favourite pastime. 

* 4 * 


By the time we'd finished our snack, the 
rain was coming down heavily. The two 
young lads lay an some old sacks listen 
ing to the draps drumming on the cor- 
rugated iron roof, rolling their eyes at 
an other happily and sinoking ald fag- 
ends, 


Auld Andra puffed at. his broken ald ¢lay 
pipe; the stem had snapped, leaving only 
an inch or two: we called it his nase- 
warmer. Ile kept going to the door and 
looking out at the rain, 

“Tt's not easin’ up, is it?” the others 
would ask waorriedly. 

At last, he said: “ Aye, | think it's clear- 
in‘ a spot.” 

Wa all rushed to the doorway and Jooked 
out. Jt was certainly not raining 86 
heavily now. 

“Look ye at the game-cover yonder,” 
Young Tom protested. “ Ye can see the 
rain peltin’ doon aginst i." 

We laoked at the clump of pines above 
us on the left, and in frout of its dark- 
ness thin white spears of rain could stijl 
be seen falling, Bat suddenly they stop- 
ped. The sky was grey, and unbroken 
cloud still covered if, but far some reason 
it had stopped raining. 

Andra stepped outside. “Uf there's a 
breeze gits up," he remarked, “itl drive 
oot the rain.” 

Wea all groaned at his elderly optimisin. 
“Qat ye come,” Andra chuckled. The 
boys tooh up their teole reluctantly and 
we all prepared to leave the barn, 
Avain we toiled up the glen side to the 
crest of the moors. Ti was hitterly cold 
now, with a feeling of snow in the air. 
Rut we had only heen working: about 
half an howr when it began to rain 
again. We worked for ten mirnites ar so, 
and then it began to pour down, and 
there was a sudden unhesitating rush for 
the barn. We arrived breathless and 
dripping, faces wet with rain. 

“This friggin’ wet.” gruinbled Chartle, 
his face beaming with contentment. He 
pulled a slimy pack of cards out of his 
packet, and we settled down to a game 
of rummy. Andra lit a fire in an old 
bucket. Just before lunch thne, when we 
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could hear the title train puffing away 
up the valley, Joey eame in, 

“Ain't come yet, the soils,” he muttered 
to Andra, “ Auld Desalwood's got the 
flippin’ jitters, waitin’ for vem like 
this.” 

“Soa hae we,” said Halphie, “Bat man, 
What can ye dae for the best?” 

Joey decided that we could stay in the 
barn while the rain kept on; but af we 
saw Deadwood and the big bugs coming 
we were to slip out and start dleging 
somewhere. 

“Tt disna matter where,” said day. & As 
lang as ye’re movin’ aboot. They can’t 
say nowt then, an’ it looks better.” 

He left us, and we ate aur wnbuttered 
pilchard sandwiches and drank our un 
sugared tea, warming our cans on the 
fire, On a normal day we would have 
gone hack to the camp at ane o'clock If 
it was still raining, to clean out the 
latrines ar scrub the floors or put fresh 
dried bracken in the mattresses. Hut 
today was no normal day, Today the big 
bugs were coming. 


AML afternoon it rained. Joey came in 
once or twice. When we finally asked 
him why the big bugs were coming, he 
said it was to help our war effert. 
Langhter loud and long greeted that 
reply, and Jocy joined in it. 

The fire went out hecause no one would 
venture out far wood, und we all were 
ginm and cold and shivering, 


“Em gettin’ the rheumatics,” Chartie 
complained. 

“A young buck like youl’ Halphie 
taunted, 


“Ah’ve had the ague and the gout and 
the dropsy and the lord knows what 
else but Tiny still as sound as a drum," 
degared Auld Andta. “PU ootlive the 
lot 0° ye." 


We uot bored with feats of strength and 
cards and dirty stories and wrestling and 
songs, We kept a look-out for Deadwood 
and the bugs, but now only very half 
heartedly. Almost we wished that they 
would come - anything to create a diver 
sion, and to pet it all over. 


“There's a war on,” we kept telling aul 
selves morosely, 

“Ye can't get the fals," said Anilra, 
chewing with toothless gums on the dry 
stale wartime bread. 


Towards five o'clock there was still ae 
sizn af then, and we began to gather 
uur things together, resdy ta go “ hame.” 
ie atmosphere at once beeame Hve- 
jer. 

“} wonder what's for supper the night,” 
Charlie mused. “Spam or whalemeat.” 


Wa all set olf, again in single file, heads 
bent lew under the driving rain. Through 
reeds and omarshes and boga and 
stretches of treachéroun mud we plod. 
ded, bands deop in pockels, not speaking. 
We trudged throuvh long, soaking grass 
and heather and under leaking trees, up 
ane ride and down another, uphill and 
downhill, steadily, wearily, 

dust a8 we were approaching the hoilyw 
in which the camp jay, a car appoarad 
over Ce top of the hill, where the distant 
road dipped away dawn ta the village. 
We saw five tiny figuras get oul, one of 
than thes ee UL Desdwood, They put 
ay umbrellas and walked « Tew steps 
while Deadwood pesticnjated. After a 
niguty They all got inte the car axaln, 
Ye turned round, and disaypesred down 
the road leading ta the village on the 
far side of ihe fell. 

As we turned dite the camp, Anta 
looked at tic, winked and chuckled. 
“Aye, lund’ be said “That's the big 
bugs, that was,” 
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FOUR POEMS 


by James Kirkup 


The fool at the 
roadside 


Up to his neck in totter-grass 

He smiles with a face of meadow-sweet. 
Like a cornucopia his dunce’s cap 

In hands whiter than autumn leaves 

Is filled to the brim with soil and sheaves 
Of air that he eats like Joaves 

Of sugar out of his magic’s broken cup. 
Among selfish plants he sits by himself 
With a face as white as honesty. 

He lives Jike a lark on his shimmering wits 
At unknown numbers in nameless streets. 
He talks to himself among weeds and roots, 
An elastic shadow on springing heels 

That sing to the lonely heart in his boots, 


The real man 


For him, nothing is incongruous. 

He can reconcile pes ee like a poet, 
Permit all things, however diverse. 
Bright anarch, creator of peace, his hand 
Reveals, accepts, does not condemn. 

For him, no man is foreign. 

All colours, all uniforms, 

Civilian, religious, military, 

Reveal a common body. No world 

Is free that has to fight for freedom. 

For him, all is new, 

Yet nothing unexpected 

His innocence is beyond conformity, 
Morallty, ambiguous rectitude, 

Above indignation, beneath contempt. 
For him, the only government 

Is the individual spirit 

That thinks not of others nor itself 

But keeps its peace. He alone can hold 
All life secure in his own hands. 

For him, all men are Buddhas, 

Prophets, Christs, Saints and Gods. 
There is no Hell or Heaven, no 
Resurrection for there is no Death, 

No Cross, that useless sacrifice. 

For him, the useless sacrifice 

Is blind obedience to a leader's call, 

The dull acceptance of the elder statesman’s wish 
For death, and all appeals for courage 
That take the breath of helpless souls unborn. 
He is the real man 

The stricken world desires, 

‘The only saviour who can bring us health. 
- Where is this wonder? 

He is each one of us. Praise him. 


At home in Japan 


A house all sliding doors and walls: 

A paper cupboard becomes a room, 

The rush-matted floor becomes a bed, 

The bed a square cushion, a low table 
Where the tea is pale green in a brown cup. 
I live by lanternlight, behind torn screens. 
The tiled roof 

Is grey waves, regular 

As a wood-block sea. 

A hawk hangs over it, 

The tips of his wings 

Like my frayed gloves. 

The front doors run on rails. 

No lock: only a thread 

Of twisted metal holds them shut, 

Long windows shuffle open to the quake of trains, 
Tam alone in an open house 

Yet sleep in peace. There is nothing to steal. 
In the working street 

The chime of wooden pattens on stones, 
Smoke from the bath-house, a man selling bamboos, 
The sweet-potato cart’s steam whistle, 

The blind masseur in a black kimono, 

White stick tapping my wooden walls. 
There is no telephone. 

No snakes, only one quiet spider 

And kind people who pretend 

To take no notice of me. 

I cannot speak their tongue, nor they mine: 
Ienorant of the language barrier, we remove it. 
They leave me alone in nt set of boxes 
With the bare wooden ceilings. 

The charcoal in the blue-glazed brazier 
Makes the iron kettle hum. - Spring again. 

I sit in silence, thinking happily 

Of nothing, warming my empty hands. 


House or garden 


It opens out, the wall 

Takes to pieces, simply, 

And an alr of glass 

Slides into place, 

Bringing in the bit of a garden, 

The living toy, a whole 

Landscape in itself. 

The interior corridor’s 

Mewing boards become 

A shining veranda, that overhangs 

A pool’s miniature bamboos, 

Rocks, perfectly disposed, islands in sand. 
In a sheaf of feathery grasses stand 

A dwarf appricot, one mossy pine. 

The inner walls, in summer, 

Fold or slide away, the paper screens 
Double as doors in the hot night 
Throbbing with the cicadas’ 

Two-stroke engines, the applause of frogs. 
The house opens like fans, paper flowers, 
And the garden enters, world within worlds. 
An old candle-stump 

Lit in the tottery stone lantern 

Fizzes with moths, mosquitoes, under 

The magnolia grandiflora, that covers 
The plot’s entire sky. The light 

Shimmers along the rush mats to meet 
The full moon of a paper lantern. 

In winter, the city sky 

Is another wall, immovable 

As the high fence 

That shrines me in a well 

Of private green. I close the doors 

And windows, slide the partitions shut. 
The garden closes round me, locked in snow. 
My own still guest, at the heart 

Of a flower of wood, paper, straw, 

I do nothing, listening sometimes 

To icicles falling like arrows in the snow, 
To the great wind in the dwarf trees, 

The chime of pattens on stones in the Jane. 
And smile at the entertainment of myself. 
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March 


A soldier on duty at the march 
(photo by Kathy Lange) 


ing through 


Alabama 


‘Continued from page 3 


Mung a wonderful atmosphere of unity 
A Durposce, For many of the Negroes 

S owas their first real acceptance by 
White People as equals. They could 
penty belleve we actually cared about 
i m 4s people. I wished mightily that 
aa heen there from the march’s first 


The 


loudspeaker announced that every- 
one 


So Who had walked the entire way from 
fa to Montgomery should meet be- 
“e one tent. ‘Phere a student leader 
Perched atop a step-ladder announced 
Mat these chosen people should have 
special red jackets and were now mar: 
Of th They would march at the head 

© procession tomorrow, and tonight 


et forin the security guard to protect 


id entertainers, | tugged at the step 
jatar and asked if my coming from 
don entitled me to anything. He 


qamed and said, well, he reckoned it 
a, ind with that Eo was a red-jacketed 
Darshal, 
1 ane London paper said, “it is worth 
Hk 'pating in the march for the free 
hoyeetinment alone. As night fell, 
Gi more people poured into our 
Bie, and gathered = round — the 
dense built stage. The crowd became 
Perch. and denser and some even 
Wath ns in the surrounding trees. And 
Pana. in the sti, hot air. The news- 
beonte estimated there were. 30,000 
rede but T reckoned 50,000, Finally a 
Speaker was hooked up and we were 


hee the lighting and sound equipment 


ae worked furiously, while the loud- 

bce begved the front row to move 

(Qe , 2nd give the workmen room. . . . 

e Patne there was no place for them 
MOVE to. 


fate women fainted from heat and 
hugnac, and we carried them to the 
bage tal. Fortunately a tent, which had 
been erected earlier for the show, had 
the ‘ knocked dawn by rain; in a tent 
y Heat would have been unbearable. 
Clee loudspeaker announced that an 
Step ae fable was missing and if anyone 
ha ed on it he might be electrocuted. 
300 Security puard wondered how its 
i¢ , WOuld control all those thousands 
Mido ORG, threw a firecracker in’ the 
huge We needn't have worried, the 
dignity waited with a calm, patient 
4 
the last everything was hooked up; but 
Show which followed was worth the 


of the anxiety he must have felt al 
having just received the telegram: “ We 
volng to get us a big black nigger to- 
night.” EF was part of the group that kept 
an aisle free for the entertainers to and 
from the stage, and | had some good 
chats with them while they waited to go 
on, Dr Ralph Bunche made a speech 
which was foNowed by songs and jokes 
by Tony Perkins, Sammy Davis Jr, 
Odetta, Dick Gregory, Peter, Paul and 
Mary, ‘Tony Bennett, James Baldwin, 
Shelley Winters. | have never heard 
anything more beautiful than Joan Baez 
singing in that damp, still night. 


We were overwhelmed that) so many 
people had given their time to come and 
entertain us. The actors all said) this 
was the finest experience they had eve 
had. There was something magie in 
Alabama that night and I felt) very 
privileged to be a part of it. In closing, 
we al joined hands and sang the anthem 
of the civil rights movement, “ We Shall 
Overcome.” 


Regretfully T turned down an invitation 
to sleep at the home of a Negro woman 
and her daughter, [ wasn’t sure it would 
be safe, either for them or me. The 
crowd was so Jarge that extra sleeping 
uecomiModation was made at several 
Neyro churches nearby. [ drove a mixed 
group over to one of the churches and 
was surprised to find that the National 
Guard was making no effort to protect 
these churches. Apparently they were 
protecting only a few predetermined 
spots and couldn't care less what liap- 
pened to us elsewhere. Upon being 
follawed back to St Jude by a carload 
of obscenity-screaming Ku Klux Klanish- 
type white men, IT decided that was my 
Jast trip of the evening. 


The fifth day, Thursday, dawned hot and 
muggy. After a fried chicken breakfast 
the marshals gathered to form the ban- 
banner-bearing beginning of the march’s 
final lap. In a misty drizzle thousands 
were singing splrituals under raised 
umbrellas before starting off. It was 
about four miles to the capitol, and 
with Martin Luther King and other dig- 
nitaries leading, we began. Pete Seezer 
had come to march. Just ahead of me 
were a blind man, a man with one leg, 
u sunburned nun and an eight-year-old 
Negro boy, all of wham had marched the 
entire distance. 

First past cheering Negro homes, then 
the business section of town with stony- 
faced, Camera-clad whites peering hostile- 


eu best . 
natising wait. Harry Belafonte was ly from windows and balconies. We 
HHS of ceremonies; he showed none marched six abreast while helicopters 


Journal of Peace Research 


‘New quarterly reporting on current scientific 
Work in the field of peace research 


hited by Johan Galtung 
we J 
rofl 


ournal of Peace Research is interdisciplinary and international, 


This is 


Joy “ted in the composition of the board as well as in the choice of articles. The 


HT 
log 


Alth 


Cay cpa as such will never support any specific peace policy. Any article may in its 
“sions recommend one policy rather than another, but the editors undertake 
Rsure that no valid article is excluded on the basis of the policy it favours. 


Stan teh the journal aims at including only articles of an adequate professional 
ing, td, efforts will be made to present the contents in a form accessible to the 


Ormed public in all nations. 


fallg 


in general the articles will appear in English, 
Ved by short abstracts in English and in Russtan 
Drea dttleles are original in data or theory 


They usually have relevance to the 


ung mt international situation, and should be of interest not only to social scientists 


lon 


*O those who are daily making decisions affecting the future of mankind, but 


yp Styone concerned about the vital prablems of war and peace. 
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buzzed over us, ‘There was an amazing 
amount of restraint an both sides. 


As we climbed the last hill leading to 
the capitol, we could see thousands of 
soldiers lined up alone the route. 


We had three hours before the allotted 
4.30 end of our demonstration. Down 
the hill as far as I could see, the road 
Was a swaying pack of inarehers, We sat 
down and gazed up at the capitol VWirst 
a row of soldiers; behind them the peoyle 
who worked tn the capitol, with the con. 
spicuous absence of Governor Wallace, 
were ranged along the steps or leaning 
ont of windows. On the dome tapped 
the Alabaina flay above the Confederate 
flag. The only American flags visible 
were those we Jind carried, 


Sones by Peter, Paul and Mary, and 
Joan Baez, and Jone speeches ovcupicd 
the next three hours. One speaker told 
of the sittation in iis town when 
Neproes attempt to reyister for voting. 
The office is opeu only two ar three 
hours daily, at mes when most Negroes 
are working. Even if a Negro mines 
to arrive during these haters, he is offen 
told they are closed that day. The tew 
wha actnally do take the tjleracy test 
discover it would require a master's 
degree ta decipher some of the words in 
it, Radieal changes are necessary before 
the Negro 4 of the Alabaina populs- 
tion can become 34% of the peaple 
working in the enpitol, 


The closing speech, by Martin Luther 
King, was decorated with echees fram a 
man standing directly behind — hii 
chanting, “Yeah. Yon tell ‘em. ‘Phats 
right,” at ¢ach appropriate pause, Sean 
Many of our prop joined these res 
ponses, At one point King gave as 4 
cause of the antagonisin between the 
Neproes and the poorer white peaple in 
the South, a conspiracy on the part at 
prosperous white Southerners wha, soon 
after Ihe Civil War, began playing the 
groups against each other in a divide 
and conquer type af economic campeti 
lion. ‘Phe lowercilass white was encour- 
deed to keep the Negro below hun and 
ftabeht to realike that here was a dan- 
kerous rivalry for employment from a 
graup willing to work for lawer wares 
King’s revelation could heip te end the 
years of despicable eruelty by uniting the 
iwo downtrodden elements in a common 
case, thelr own betterment 

The feeling of success affained by. aur 
demonstration was expressed by many 
thousands singing, with the wards 
alightly changed as befitted the occasisn, 
“We have overcome, today,” 
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Alter our dispersal the army pulled out 


and | staggered into a nearby filling 
station for a Coca-Cola. A stolid line of 


white men informed ine the stittan 
as eclesed and bo owas a whore any: 
how. Eventually they sald a Coke ta 


4 journatist who obviously was voing to 
fave it to mne. A while tater litle Newro 
hoys were dashing about serving water 
to everyoue, nane of whom seemed to 
care whether it came fram a” Coloured” 
or " White Only” fountain. 


In Birmingham, the husband of my 
most Hberalminded friend confided in 
me that he had been in Montgomery 
that day, as a spectator, but would f 
please not tell his wife. My sister in- 
sisted the entire march was an ostenta- 
tious and unnecessary pageant, My 
father truly belieyes Negroes are below 
us in evolution; society needs plumbers 
and such, and what wil) happen if the 
Negro thinks he is toa good for manual 
labour? It's a shame they gave Martin 
Luther King the. Nobel prive, degraded 
it; things were fine in the South until 
those northern industrialists, jealous of 
southern prosperity, sent all those 
troublemakers dawn here; Negroes are 
lazy and inefficient by nature and. if we 
are forced to tire them instead of white 
workers, industry will suffer and our 
stocks and bands will deteriorate; please 
don’t mention any of this to the cook or 
the yard-man. Mother is a Catholic and 
after all, the Catholics approve of help. 
ing the Negro advance. sy priest says 
they should be encouraged to deyelap 
along their own lines and not have our 
culture forced on them. 


Some Alabama Negroes seem reasonably 
content with their Jot and several reé- 
acted with awe that 1 had been in the 
march. In reply to ray question, why 
hadn't she been in the march, my slster’s 
maid blamed her arthritis and said. she’y 
heen a registered voter for years, When 
I asked my cousin's cook what she 
thought of Jim Crow: “ He's never came 
between me and you, has he?-’ 


i pondered my own hithe Montgomery 
miracle: having grown up believing the 
obvious fact that the greatest disparity 
in the world lay between ealoured people 
and white, Twas pugged by a sudden 
memory lapse. One of the leaders of 
the march had been very kind to me 
and 1 could remember everything ahout 
him, his name, his work, his town, his 
heard and his heots, The only detail 
that escaped me, until my photographs 
had heen developed, was whieh eolouf 
this man wus. Mee ea 
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William Hampton 


i ln 


THE TRADE UNIONS, FREEDOM, AND 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 


What is the role of trade auions today? Are they defenders or enemies 
of liberty? A Royal Conmmission has been appointed on trade unions 


and employers’ associations, and it 


discusses some of the issues it 


trade union involvement in the new machinery of «¢ 
particularly in the field of prices 


this article William Hampton 
will be eonsideris "! thir 
conomic planning, 


and incomes, may b: first 


towards workers’ control in industry, which would be “an extension of 
individual freedom and responsibility.” 


The Royal Commission on trade unions 
and fanployers Associations has now 
been named. tMeven people with ex- 
perience oof labour relutions, manage- 
ment, and trade umonism from the 


academic, practical, Jegal, and indepen- 
dent viewpoint, have joined Lord Dono- 
van in the first full-scale examination of 
trade umions by a Royal Cominission 
since 1903, and the first ever such exami- 
nation of employers associations. 

The Commission is unlikely to report 
until the end of 1966, for the evidence 
will be long and contentious. There is, 
too, a ereat deal of Jegal argument to 
he considered, for some of the demand 
for an enquiry was stimulated by the 
series of trade union cases that have been 
before the courts in the past ten years. 
The most famous of these was undoubt- 
edly the Electrical Trades Union case. 
This joined the intrigue of a detective 
story to the spice of anti-communisra, and 
to the glamow of the present Lord 
Chancellor, to make the perfect news 
story. But the more important legally 
have been the cases that dealt with the 
rights of the individual member against 
his union executive and officers. The 
Ronsor case (1956) vranted redress - 
albeit rather belatedly - to a musician 


d ithe thre thor t 
1 0) Roo Larnard vreated 
w Offence of econom inttmida- 
tion and appeared to make the closed 


shop illegal. The Labour government is 
passing legislation to reverse this judg: 
ment; but the Prade Union Act of 1906 
is now Jooking rather torn, and the courts 
are obviously in a mood to widen the 
holes if necessary. 

It would be a pity, however, to confine 
the present discussion of the unions to 
their Jezal position, for another issue 
is currently exciting controversy within 
the labour movement. This is the policy 
that the trade unions should adopt to- 
wards the economic planning machinery 
being created by the government. This 
is relevant to the legal privileges affor- 
ded to the unions, for clearly their rights 
should be related to theie function if 
not their duties. 

The issue of the individual versus the 
organisation raises passion very easily. 
Whether we consider him a blackleg or 
a courageous individualist, a traitor or a 
martyr, the iines are sharply drawn. It 
may be thit the very sharpness is a 
consequence of their artificiality. It is 


no toager possible - if indeed it ever was 
- to consider society as an assembly of 


These Jittle girls are war orphans. All have lost their parents through 
the vicious fighting which has torn Vietnam in half. And while the 
world is watching the headlines, somebody has to look after them. So 
Oxfam is - with money to help support their orphanage and extend it 


to take more children. 


When you give to Oxfam, your money is sent quickly wherever in the 
world it is needed most - to feed, to clothe, to heal, to teach. More 
money - and much more could be dune. 


How much are the smilies on those faces worth? Please send to: 


Oxfam Pax Relief c/o Barclays Bank Ltd. Oxford 


ind ! it meration of 
( funtiy t | 
I ile bure 
ll a A 
tO J tect 
nd ul the th it ol all 
{ it. fire th fire and 
or It to that last year 
th Patio ition of Local Ge 
ronment Officer rapidly rowll 
lite collar union, became affiliated to 
the Trades Union Congre One of the 


reasous that induced it to take this step 
was that to remain outside would mean 
that it would have no voiee in the 
economic plauning organisations. 

In fact, to accept the argument that in- 
termediate groups between the individ- 
ual and the state are a threat to the 
freedom of the former and the security 
of the latter, is to accept the fallacy of 
Rousseau, a fallacy that has been so en- 


thusiastically applied in totalitarian 
states. What is needed is not atomisa- 
tion in face of a government whose 


powers are extending with the develop- 
ment of economic planning, but the con- 
tinuance of a plurality of sources of 
authority. One of the most powerful of 
these is the trade union movement, and 
we misjudge the unions if we do not 
see their positive contribution to indi- 
vidual liberty as well as their occasional 
threat. 

These occasional cases of individual per- 
secution are damaging to the trade union 
movement and worrying to us all as 
citizens, but it is not correct to consider 
all closed shop disputes in this category. 
This point is important, for Dr W. 
McCarthy* has discovered that one 
worker in six is in a closed shop and 
that two trade unionists out of every 
five are covered. 

The unions usually justify a closed shop 


policy on the grounds that liberty is 
commonly subject to restriction for 
social ends, and that the non-unionist 


would take the benefits the unions ob- 
tained while contributing nothing. We 
have, after all, to pay our rates and 
taxes without complaint. But this argu. 
ment does not cover those cases where 
restrictions exclude a man from a job 
even if he is willing to join a tnion. 
Here it is necessary to show that the 
closed shop is demanded where unions 
face problems of organisation and con- 
trol which are insoluble without its aid. 
This can be argued more easily in some 
oecupalions than others, but Dr Me- 
Carthy does not believe that the unions 
are now possessed of tyrannical power 
by means of which they dominate em- 
ployers and terrify workers. Ile writes: 
“To ine it seems that despite the 
very considerable powers which unions 
now enjoy, the pawer from which most 
workers still need to be protected is 
that of the employers. Despite union 
participation in job regulation, the 
Initiative in decision taking remains 
with employers. Generally, unions 
ran do no more than try to influence 
those managerial decisions which 
vitally affect their members. If they 
feel that to do this more effective) 
they need the extra strength and disci- 
pline which only the closed shop ean 
provide, I do not feel that the existing 
balance of power in industry justifies 
the law in trying to prevent them.” 
This approach emphasises the essen- 
tially defensive role of the trade unions. 
Their basic strenzth has been that they 
are a Sectional interest, acting in many 
ways as the “ official opposition” in in- 
dustry, defending their members with 
tenacity, but allowing the initiative to 
come from management in matters 
affecting production and efficiency. 
Jt is here that Mr Brown's proposals for 
economic planning challenge the tradi- 
tiona) role of the trade unions, and pra- 
vide an opportunity for them to make 
the more positive contribution to indi- 
viduality that was mentioned above. 
For freedom to he effective it must con- 


*W.E. J. McCarthy, The Closed Shop in 
Britain, Basi] Blackwell, 35s. 


sist of more than the absence of 7 
straint, important though this may be 
OMe CIPCHM scan There needs to 
the opportunity for the individual @ 
coutrol his eny ent to the maximule 
Lepr sistent with his own interes’ 
amen tet 

It is this opportunity that appears tO be 
: led by planning proposals whit? 
include measures to ensure popular pat 
ticipation in decision-taking, For 1 


privately controlled economy the poss! 
bilities for the individual are limited hy 
the power of the private controller. pu 
in the modern large-scale economy tl 
democratic influence must be exercise 
by the individual as a member of & see 
tional group rather than as an autone 
mous unit. To attempt otherwise at ally 
but the lowest levels would be ineffech 
ive. 

The unions will be involved in the pla 
ning machinery at every stage, and 
course this is essential if economic pla 
ming is to work. There are six trae 
union representatives on the Nations 
Kconomic Development Council, and ih 
unions concerned will play an import 
part in the Economic Development Com 
mittees . “little neddies” - that at 
being constituted to share responsibil] 
for planning and efficiency within each 
broad industry grouping. Individt® 
trade unionists are also members of UF 
National Board for Prices and Incom@ 
and the Regional Economic Plannilis 
Councils. But the involvement of 


n 


2 
a 


ticipation in these general commitl 
might suggest. x 
In the Statement of Intent on Prodté 
tivity, Prices and Incomes, which ue 
government signed together with repr 
sentatives of both sides of industry /4 
Decemher, the employers’ organisation” 
and the trade unions accept joint 
sponsibility 3 
“to encourage and lead a sustainte 
attack on the obstaeles to efficients; 
whether on the part of manageme 
or of workers, und to strive for We 
adoption of more rigorous standara 
oF performance at all levels.” (Sects? 
0). 
This may be interpreted in various Way™ 
but it appears to imply that the unio! 
will be consulted, and indeed will t 
entitled to intervene, in decisions affet’ 
ing efficiency and the standard of Pel 
formance, both at national and at factors 
level. This obviously will lead both s 
a changed understanding of managetl4 
prerogatives and of the responsibilit! 
of the unions. It may indeed be seen | ; 
a step towards workers’ contro] 19 ir 
dustry and, as such, an extension of 
dividual freedom — and responsibilty, 
What is certain is that many tra@ 
unionists are not going to accept 
Planning of incomes unless they 
ranted a real measure of power In t 
overall planning machinery. ie: 
It is within this context that the ff) 
liberations of the Royal Commisi 
need fo be evaluated. It may be the 
such is the power of trade union’ 2, 
some circumstances that their rule hooey 
should conform to specified standary 
and that methods of appeal should) 
available ayainst sentences of expulsit 
It is certain, too, that attention show 


be given to ensuring electoral arrape 


are 


je 


measure of control over their organs 
tion, To extend the analogy previou 
made: we all pay taxes, but we she 
insist on our right to vote - and on! 
votes being counted fairly. ple 
This should not, however, lead poet 
to consider that we are constraint 

institution that is a potential three’ 4 
individual Hberty; rather are we AY@\, 
ing abuses in organisations that ee 
done more than most to protect vat 
viduals from arbitrary treatment. OFBY 
isations, moreover, that may now opel 

in the economic planning machinery i¢ 
allow the common people a gt" 

measure of control. a. 
William Wampton is Lecturer In ie 
tical Science in the Department of PRY 
mural Studies, University of Sheil 
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Italian COs in ‘cowardice’ dispute 
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‘a Perna writes: The problem of 
Fi CReacen objectors and the concept 
and rae. have caused much concern 
ordinay er st among intellectuals and 
% Me people, from the extreme left 
uring ee right of Hahan society, 
tut oth hee bast few weeks. The press 
issue a CP qmass media have made the 
still ay national one, and the dispute is 
here ee on, Tt ts not possible to report 
ae fens of newspaper cuttings that 
or Noah etved, some forming editorials 
ive as) page stories, so | shall try to 
ine tort account of what is happen- 
ee 


Vietnam protest 
IN Bari: 
3,000 march 


mocorrespondent writes: After se 
duri 8 In a southern ttalian village 
lives 4 Which 1 saw the narrow, isolated 
ij the villagers and local farmers live, 
walle’ Surprising to sce one morning the 
with’ of Alberobello, near Bari, plastered 
Sitio Sreat posters attacking the aggres- 
ure icy of America in Vietnam, A 
16 Was to be held in protest in Bari, 
Orga hearest large town, on April 4, 
of poised by the students and professors 
The art University. we 
tmoeareh had a composition und an 
lic Sphere different from dvnglish ones. 
ij Majority of the participants were 
“4 soners from the local villages; there 
and ee nsent of women and children, 
voli atively few students, although the 
Ch was led by a number of university 
eSsors. 
age proportion of marchers were 
Ported wy communists and strongly sup- 
flay ad the Viet Cong. A huge Viet Cong 
shout’ carried by one group, and the 
eXlent and singing also showed the 
alg, t Of this support, But there were 


several 


Oby; 


shou Who felt that neyotiations 
both c replace the warlike policies of 
it Sides. 


lone’ beginning and end of the march 
“ Speaker vans broadcast the themes of 
ine March. Interspersed with the speak- 
Na were songs ranging from the “ Red 
“ and the songs of the partisans to 
Medd Songs which the onlookers 
tent] @ to appreciate and which appa- 
Mane helped them to feel that the 
Work ‘ers were nat creatures of another 
With their own songs and own 
atte, of speaking. The onlookers made 
Rathi jo Pts to ridicule, since there was 
Rngiiey eccentric about the marchers. 
to leo marchers may have something 
be pert tn this respect if ridicule is to 
devel olded; they should perhaps try to 
arch’ a less eccentric character. This 
Vivacit in Bari was filled with the noisy 
lene Y 80 typical of Italy, and the on- 
~ "TS clearly felt at home with it. 


Guinea leader 
8sks for aid 


9 
dead eery reports; Amilear Cabral, 
for I, of the PAIGC, the African Party 
ang ‘dependence in Portuguese Guinea 


Cong, tPe Verde Islands, spoke at a press 
Maj fence jn London this week, He 
Noy ed that his liberation army was 


No 8 control of 40% of the country. 
Koti ed come to Britain in the hape of 
Winey e ald from the Labour government, 
Salama pte, said could surely not support 
dog Guinea was not an underdeve- 
Wvejg Quntry - it was Hterally an un- 
“tuo Ped country. They had need of 
funy oral materials and grants, medical 
ty GSS and technical assistance. 
toe tbral stressed that they did not 


Soya? arms. Alreria and Guinea and 
Pheg Other African nations had sup- 


‘iny them with those weapons which 
Heang Wd not obtain by “ clandestine ” 
nttiguee om African deserters of the 
pve a ese army, Recently they had won 
ise Major victories over the Portu- 


bee PAT... 
‘vey, 4C will not set up a provisional 
- "We have no fime to he 
Ot nani but has gained substantial 
( Ratiga mous recognition from the 

“Allon Unity. Mr 


It all started on February 12 when a 
communiqué at the conclusion of a 
gathering of retired Halian army chap- 
lains was published in one of Florence’s 
dailies, La Nazione, branding "this  so- 
called) conscientious objection’ as an 
insult to the fatherland, “an expression 
of cowardice, and extraneous to the 
Choistian comamnandment of love.’ Many 
provressive priests who felt strongly 
about it hesitated to take any action 
against such aceusations, asstuming and 
hoping that the Vatican, the Ecumenical 
Couped or some bishops would intervene 
to point out that this is a deheate prob- 
lem, one on which, like birth contre), 
the Catholic Chureh has not yet taken 
any stand, in one way or another. 
After a few weeks of silence a parish 
priest, the Rev Lorenze Milani, from a 
remote village near florence, where he 
had been confined same years ago by the 
hierarchy because of his outspoken 
views on rehgious and political matters, 
felt he had a duty to intervene; he did 
so openly and publicly in a long letter to 
about three hundred priests and bishops 
and to the press. The letter said: 
* You must tell us who more defends 
the fatherland and its honour. Is it 
those who object, or those who, by 
obeying, have mate aur country des- 
pised by the whole civilised world? It 
was in 1922 that the fatherland should 
have been defended against fascism, 
But the army did not defend it. If you 
(chaplain) priests had edueated us to 
let our conscience be our guide and 
not to blindly obey, how many lives 
would have been saved?) But — the 
fatherland fell to the handful of 
Mascist gangsters, who violated every 
human and divine law and filled our 
mouths with the word ‘fatherland’ - 
and you priests have had that sacred 
word on your lips ever since.” 
The letter goes on to point out the “ en- 
thusiastic Vatican support” to Italian 
military participation im the Spanish 
civil war, on the side of Franco, and the 
invasion by Italian soldiers of Albania, 
France, Greece, Yugoslavia and Russia, 
alleeounys ies which were not a threat to 
taly, 
The priest's letter was immediately pub- 
lished with sympathetic comments by 
many daily and weekly papers. The 
bishop of Florence became concerned 
and warned the “confined” priest that 
unless he stopped all that campaign and 
agreed to submit to him any future open 
letters he would have to remove him 


from Barblana, where the priest is alse 
conducting a schoot based on prugressive 
and Gaudhian methods of education, 
Fartiermore the priest received various 
Lbreateniog letters, some of which were 
undersigned with swastikus, ‘Phe pra- 
idscest eekly paper, lo Specehio, 
devoted five full pages to Lorenzo Milani 
with photos and a front-page tille, 
“Report on the red prests,” describiag 
Milani as “mentally il,” working for the 
advancement of Conmurusin under the 
cover of a priests robe, using “ideas 
and methods which are acither Catholic 
nor Christian,” aod warning ifs readers 
against these dangerous priests, whose 
muniber is rapidly growing. ‘The paper 
finally called on the hiierarehy to silence 
thei before it is tou late, 

Meanwhile six retired servicemen have 
petitioned the prosecutor of the Repub- 
lic in Florence to indict the priest for 
having insulted the uation and the Hatian 
armed forces. ‘They pomted out sections 
of the letter where the priest said, 
“then P shall tell you J have no father- 
land,” or where he dinphed= that) the 
history of the Htalian army was full of 
offenees to other peoples’ fatherlands, 


and Where he asserted that, by obeying, 
Italian soldiers had made their country 
“despised by the whofe world.” 

Apart from Miltiu, these ex-servicemen 
alsa brought a suit against the editor of 
the Communist weekly magazine, Rinas- 
cita, the first to publish the priest’s letler 
in toto. Rinuseitu also published another 
letter nnider the title, “ Consctantious 
objection is not cowardice,” in: support 
of Milani, signed hy some intellectuals 
who have likewise been sued. The action 
of these six retired servicemen, however, 
has provoked strong support for the 
priest and conscientious objection, in all 
spheres of Ualian life. Some twenty 
nationally known personalities, fneind- 
ing MPs, senators, writers and Judges, 
have issued a long slitement in favour 
of the Rev L. Milani and all those who 
have been aceused with hin. Phe state 
ment foes on to appeal ta the gavern- 
ment to legalise the position of COs, 
allowing them ta do an altummative ser: 
viec. While Tan writing the dispute still 
woes on, and it ia haped that the pressure 
on the wevernment is such as to convince 
them that the finie for a selution of this 
problen has came. 


WRI study conference 


The War Resisters’ Intertiational 1465 
study conference, to be held in Perugia, 
Italy, from August 13 to 20, will discuss 
training in nonvielence, The WRI 
asks: 


“Tow can a scientifically traned band 
of peace workers be created, and how 
should they help people in giving ex- 
pression to the forces of non-violence 
in their day-to-day lives? Can an inter- 
national programme for such a train- 
ing be suggested?” 


All those interested in this subject are 
welcome to participate in the confer- 
ence. 


The WRI also announces an international 
conscientious objectors’ = work/study 
camp, which wilh be held from August 
21 to September 4 in Signa, a small 
village of 6,000 inhabitants near Va 
renee. Volunteers will be helping to tevel 
jand for the extension of Villagio 
Artigiano (artisan village), which was 
founded 18 years ago by Leopolde Fate 
{0771 to help destitufe and poor children. 
Nearly 400 boys aged between 11-15 are 


learning vecatious such as ceranics, 
inechanies, printing, ete, Tt is un entirely 
witonomous undertaking, Managed in @ 
democratic way, the beys takliug full 
responsibility for ruoning thelr canp 
munity, Being a voluntary undertaking 
the community is in need of financia 
help and voluntary assistanee, The WRI 
welcomes young pacifists and conscien- 
tious objectors from everywhere to partl- 
cipate in the camp. A preas confercace 
Wil be held afterwards. 
The WHY states: 
"This camp could prove an important 
event in putting pressure on the ta: 
lian government ta recognise the right 
for conscientious objection to milftary 
service, A similar camp was held fast 
year in Switzerland and was very sac: 
cessful.” 
It iv hoped that at least sume volunteers 
can take part both in the conference and 
the camp. 
Further information and application 
forms available from the War Resisters’ 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex, 


US sit-in convictions rescinded 


The United States Supreme Court on 
April 5 rescinded convictions in Alabama 
and Tennessee state courts of 19 civil 
rights sit-in demonstrators, 

The 15 Negroes and four whites car- 
ried out sit-in demonstrations before en- 
actment of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
which bans racial discrimination in pub- 
lic accommodation anywhere in the 
country. 

The Supreme Court rescinded breach- 
of-the-peace and unlawful assembly con- 
victions of seven Negroes and four whites 
in Montgomery, Alabama, and restraint 
of trade convictions of eight Negroes in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

The demonstrators in Montgomery were 
ministers and students convicted after 
seeking service together in 1961 at a 
bus depot lunch counter which served 
whites oanty. 


The Negroes in Nashville were con- 
victed after seeking service in a white 
only cafeteria in 1962, In 1964, Congress 
passed the Civil Rights Act, which re- 
quires that all businesses serving the 
general public be open to persons of all 
races, creeds and colours. 

In annulling the convictions the Su- 
preme Court recalled a decision rendered 
last autunin un the same day that tt 
declared the public accammadation sec- 
tion of the 1864 Civil Rights Act ta be 
constitutional, 

That decision ruled that the canviction 
of sit-in demonstrators was unconstitu- 
tional if the demonstrations occurred in 
places now covered by the Civil Hights 
Act, even if they look place before the 
law wus passed, 

This ruling is expected to atfect  pro- 
ceedings against more than 3,000 Negro 


school integration lags 


Of three million Negre school-age child 
ren in the eleven Southern states of 
America, only 2.14% - 63,850 - are now 
attending public schools with whites, the 
American journal The Progressive re 
ported in its March issue. 


Although this is nearly double the level 
of desexregzation that had been achieved 
a year earlier, it is deplorably low, the 
report comments, considering that a 
decade has passed since the Supreme 
Court’s decision on school desegrepa- 
iion 

Vhe figures, compiled by the Southern 
Educalion Reporting Service, further 
indicate that the performance in the 
ex-Confederate states is hest in Texas, 
which has 7.26% of its Negra children in 
public schools with whites. Tennessee 
follows with 5.33%. At the low end are 


the hardest of the hard eore white re- 
sistance stutes; South Carolina with 1% 
school desegregation, Alabama with 
threetenths of 1%, anit Missiasipp{ with 
two-tenths of 1%, 


The rallying of law-abiding elements, 
the work of eivil rights forces, the actions 
of Federal courts and the Department of 
Justice fo secure compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act, and the: cutoff af 
Federal school grants to “lily white” 
schools should together produce a much 
higher percentage of school desegrega: 
tion in the South, ia the harder states 
and olsewhere with next autamn’s schoal 
openings, the ae concludes. Ut adds: 
“We fervently hepe so, as the present 
rate af desevregation makes a mockery 
of the Supreme Court's histaric deet- 
sion 


ang white demonstrators who were 
convicted or are awaiting tial in South: 
urn states, where separate public facile 
lies for Nogroes and whites were 
venerally maintained, 


—~ United States Jnformatian Service. 


Three guilty 
of contempt 


Vwe leadera of the American organisa: 
tion, Women Strike for Peace, were 
found guilty of contempt af Congress ia 
a Washington court dast Friday, the 
Daily Worker reported last Saturday. 
They are Mrs Daymar Wilson and Mrs 
Donna Allen, both of whom have pre 
Viovaly appeared befora the House Un- 
American Activities Committeo aa a 
resull of thelr fcadership of the peace 
movement. Also found pully was Mr 
Russell Nixon, editer of the Us news- 
paper The National Guardian. 

The charge arese because of the threa’s 
refusal ta teslify before u closed sussion 
at a HUAC sub-connnittee on December 
7, N64, concerning their effarta io obtain 
an entry visa to the US for Professor 
Kuoru Yasul, the Japanese peace leader 
who had been refysed permiasion to visit 
the US under provisions af the Walter 
MeCarran inmigration law, 
Amony the well-knawn wifnessen for the 
defence were Dr Linus ee Nobel 
prize-winner, Dr Benjamin Spock, child- 
vare expert, and Mrs Gyrus Eafun, wife 
of the prominent iudualrialist. 

Mrs Wilson aid Mra Allen were found 
guilty of contempt on two points, sack 
of which hears a possible pepaity of 12 
months in prison tant 1,000 dollar fines, 
Mr Nixon was found guilty on 
point. 
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GANDHIANS OR GANDHIAN? 


A critical look at the Indian Sarvodaya 


movement, by Bjorn Merker 


In this, the first of two articles, Bjirn Merker argues that Indian) (veaving) work and altied cottage in- 
Gandhians in the Sarvodaya movement have abandoned Gandhi’s dyna- 
mie concept of non-violence, which stressed the importance of resistance 
to evil through non-violent action. The Sarvedaya emphasis on simply 


doing good, he says, has seriously w 


eakened the movement. 


Bjérn Merker is Swedish; he has been working in India with the Gan- 


dhian movement since early L964. 


His second article, “ Satyagraha 


regained,” will be published in Peace News next week. 


Voday there is considerable uneasiness 
among some Indian Gandhians ubout the 
progress of the Sarvodaya (‘ welfare of 
all’) inovement and the development of 
non-violence, ‘his article is not meant 
to increase that uneasiness but rather 
fo open new perspectives through 
searching criticism. 1 do not look upon 
these matters as an outsider or a 
foreigner. During: my work for over nine 
months with the Sarvodaya movement I 
have grown into the movement and into 
India, becoming one of this great family. 
I find myself talking about “ our’ move. 
ment and “our” India, and therefore, 
take myself to have gained the right to 
erilicise, in the light of my still limited 
experience, 


Seventeen yeurs is a short time in the 
life of a nation, but it is a long enough 
time to show the mainstream of national 
growth and the basic trends and ten- 
dencies. Kven the short time Gandhi 
himself was left to witness independent 
India made him realise that his dreanis 
were being turned into nightmares, not 
only in the form of large-scale communal 
rioting, but through the more dangerous 
“salt hidden in Institutions and atti- 
udes, 


The “great Indian heritage,” which 
could have served as the background for 
a new way of life, became the silken 
cushion on which the newly emerging 
caste of “educated” could rest their 
superiority complexes. The hard-won 
right of self-government, which could 
have been turned into an all-out effort 
for the uplift of the masses, became for 
the few a chance for a place in the 
sun, 


Mental acrobatics 


Sovercignty, which could have been used 
for a new lead in international rejations, 
hecame a pretext for manhandling Goa, 
waging a cold war with Pakistan and 
turning Nagas into rebels. It is not for 
me to object to all of this - it is for 
India to find its own Dharma, not for 
me. It is not a mistake ta commit a 
mistake not knowing it to be a mistake, 
but I denounce hypocrisy. Why these 
mental acrobatics on the rope of non- 
violence? Why this juggling with the 
words Mahatma and Gandhi, while killing 
him in every step and action? Disown 
him! Smash his smile there on the wall! 
Indla, proelaim your faith in violence! 
He true to yourselves, above all. 


Now, what is the role played by Gan- 
dhians, the pone claiming to be 
freely or indirectly inspired by Gandhi's 
example and = teachings, in this un- 
Gandhian country? Today one is struck 
by a pecullar lack of enthusiasm on two 
levels: there is the jack of enthusiasm 
among the workers of the ‘“ movement,” 
Indicating that they somehow are out of 
toueh with a directly relevant and inspir- 
ing ideology or programme; how many 
times have I not listened to nostalgic 
recollection of the Bhoodan days prior 
fo, say, 1958. And there is the lack of 
enthusiasm among the masses, who can- 
not he said to have taken to the Sarvo- 
daya message jin any — convincing 
Inanner. 


The root cause of the failure of Gan- 
dhism to carry conviction in post-inde- 
pendence India is to be found in the 
pre-Independence developments and the 
problems of transition. In the extremely 
well-documented account of Gandhi's last 
years, The Last Phase, Gandhi's canstant 
references to himself as a “ spent bullet,” 
“a vole in the wilderness" and “ grop- 
ing in darkness” stand out as signticant. 
In al) respects, and for al] practical pur- 


poses except p-service, those of 
Gandhi’s associates who were later to 
lead the country turned away from him 
even prior to independence. There is a 
clear and detailed record of this in The 
Last Phase. 


No clean break 


The tragedy of the matter is that Gandhi 
never quite reconciled himself to these 
chanved circumstances, and continued to 
lend his support and advice to his former 
devotees. He had fought against white 
supremacy in South Africa for 20 years, 
and for over a quarter of a century 
against the British power in India with 
out being disinayed; but the very idea 
of wielding the weapon of non-coopera- 
tion against his own countrymen made 
him shudder. Even though he wrote in 
his Harijan such truths as “it is no 
secret that the Congress said good-bye 
to non-violence when it accepted 
power...” he never took the logical step 
of a clear-cut break and open non-co- 
operation. So the nation's leadership 
continued to wallow in the benevolent 
air of the Mahatma’s blessings, abusing 
his name and deceiving the nation about 
the nature of non-violence. The detri- 
mental effect of the misalliance has 
caused and is causing irreparable damage 
to the development of free India and 
above all to the forces of non-violence. 


As regards those of Gandhi's followers 
who heeded his advice to stay out of 
power politics and devote themselves to 
the task of constructive nation-building, 
the heart of the matter is that besides 
following his advice to stay out of poli- 
tics they also followed his example of 
not opposing or interfering with the 
workings of politics, even going to the 
length of condoning and conferring res- 
pectability on policies of the government 
directly contrary to and undermining 
the essence of Gandhian ideas. There was 
never a clear realisation of the import 
of changed circumstances. 


The glorious chance of becoming ‘ the 
silver voice of truth” with the backing 
of non-violent action and satyagraha as 
a purifying and elevating force in in- 
dependent India was carelessly thrown 
away for an uneasy and definifely un- 
equal “peaceful co-existence,” the re- 
ward heing security, high-level accept- 
ance and government money. These 
Gandhians, merging in the form of the 
Sarvodaya movement, kept out of politics 
altogether, with the slogan “ Power 
Corrupts,” but they were perfectly will- 
ing to let others get in and be corrupted, 
obeying their decisions, supplying them 
with taxes and taking their help in the 
form of government grants and subsidies. 
Somehow it was assumed, or believed, 
or hoped, that the new rulers would 
stick to their professions of Gandhism. 
These 17 years have belied even the 
faintest hopes. 


Sarvodaya trapped 


Today the Sarvodaya or Gandhian 
movement is trapped, largely uncon- 
sclously, in an ambiguous position be- 
tween the two worlds of “what is” and 
of “what ought to he,” unable to enter 
either. The world of *‘ what is" is closed 
on account of its unacceptable allegiance 
to violence and the whole paraphernalia 
of power politics, and the world of 
“what ought to be” remains closed on 
account of the tacit, but none the less 
real, dependanee upon the government’s 
acceptance and help. 

Most of the direct constructive work, the 
core of Sarvodaya activities, leans heavily 
on government funds. AN the Khadi 


dustries are run by the governmental 
“Whadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion,” with its state-level Khadi Boards. 
More and more Sarvodaya workers 
appear on government payrolls, There is 
a strong trend towards institutionalisa- 
tion of the work, which increasingly gets 
an “official” flavour. 

Vinoba Bhave’s “fullest co-operation ” 
has been realised as “fullest depen- 
dence” in many fields. But you cannot 
serve both God and Mammon, and the 
dichotomy will swallow all your efforts. 
ft just is not possible to abolish the state 
for a voluntary Sarvodaya society by 
mineans of assistance from and dependence 
on the state. 


It is this basic and fundamental am- 
bizuity which accounts for many of the 
characteristic innovations and trends in 
post-Gandhi Gandhism. A common deno. 
minator in these trends is that the 
dynamics of non-violent action as deve- 
loped by Gandhi have been destroyed by 
the creation of a supposedly ‘“ refined” 
concept of non-violence. 


Gandhi's concept 


of non-violence 


Non-violence in India has never been 
merely a technique of social action and 
change, it has also had the connotation 
of a mode realising man’s striving for 
perfection. Gandhi was inspired by this 
vision, saying that if he knew that “ God 
could be realised in a Himalayan cave” 
he would proceed there at once. Ile 
believed, however, that this highest 
aspiration only could be fulfilled among 
men, in social action. Non-violence is 
thus an aspect of man’s incessant long- 
ing for unity, which constantly is being 
challenged by the diverse and divisive 
facts of reality. Good and evil, hatred 
and love, positive and negative are facts 
of experience which at first glance seem 
irreconcilable, This is the subject matter 
of almost all religion and philosophy, in 
the West as well as in the Orient. 


Gandhi, in developing the concept of 
non-violence, immediately found himself 
confronted with the “basie dichotomy,” 
as | call it, between factual diverse oppo. 
sites and enyisioned unity. He very 
clearly saw, and this is important, that 
unity never can be achieved at the ex- 
pense of either of the opposites, through 
suppression or simple neglect. He 
squarely faced both the positive and the 
negative, both good and evil, embracing 
the totality of existence through his con- 
cept of “unity in diversity.” vil was 
a fact, if had to be resisted, but not at 
the expense of good; it has to be resisted 
through non-violent action, Good was an 
ultimate end to be pursued, but would 
not be reached through mere non-resist- 
ance to evil. He always called construc- 
tive work a “corollary to non-violent 
resistance,” not a substitute for it. This 
was no mere expedient in the fight 
against the British, but a deep philoso- 
phical conviction. As he stated: 


“In my hunrble opinion, rejection is as 
much an ideal as the acceptance of a 
thing. It is as necessary to reject un- 
truth as to accept truth. All religions 
teach that two opposite forces act upon 
us and that the human endeavour 
consists In a series of eternul rejec- 
tions and aeceptances. Non-coopera- 
tion with evil is as much a duty as 
eooperation with good....Weeding is 
as necessary to agriculture as sowing. 
Indeed, even whilst the crops are 
growing, the weeding fork is,..of 
alinost daily use.” 


Thus Gandhi's non-violence spanned the 
spectrum from courageous, defiant resist- 
ance to (diligent, persevering creative- 
ness, from the most negative to the most 
positive, synthesising the opposites 
through making the most insistent “Na” 
an equal force for wtimate good and 
truth as any “Yes.” This is exemplified 
in physics In the way positive and nega- 
tive poles build up fields of electricity 
and power, or pressure and vacuum make 
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makes Gandhian non-violence the dyh® © pessi 
mic and powerful force for change} Strongly b 
has shown itscif to be whenever apput®] Not interes 
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Today an application of the same dynt cal 
mics would again lead to a conflict WH} Sly depe 
the established governinent, but 

philosophy of non-violent action has bet? 
revised in the direction of removing tht 
dynamic potential, Non-violent resistant’ id of liy 
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that is the negative and evil, and nor (I wath ( 
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Today the non-violent revolution Materhan 
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In the Bhoodan (land reform) movement Pecifical) 


this aversion for the negative has prové Técise} 
disastrous, The entire emphasis has ber Tedundant 
on the responsibility of the landed, thé Methods, 
haves,” to exhibit their inherent 69°) | the wid, 
tendencies by giving land. This land }® } Putey mo 
been collected hy the workers of (% *xtenq w 
movement and then distributed to H® it the wo 
landless. The revolution was acce t POssih] 
plished among the few “ haves,” leavire Moving 
the masses of “‘ have-nots" in a posit com the 
of passive recipients. Never was thel an 69 
any emphasis on the landless demandi™® nitieve t} 
land, claiming their equal right te Plementai 
decent living, and using satyagraha % 8 loggs 
accomplish that end, The landless af | Will he sq 
poor were not provided with a weal “| ohn Wil 
of their own to change their condition”: | ftempts 
and the revolution was staged “ ee "St ques 
their heads,” perhaps even increas! | Shek 
their passivity and submissiveness. S 
Means and ends | AF 
There is little evidence that the exclusl¥? Ontir 
pursuit of constructive work and co ay 
flictless efforts bring about on any de of otal tri 
stantial scale an understanding ad emficart 
practice of non-violence in a bYOl, | go oracin 
sense - that is, a total turn from violet blast ( 
in all interhuman relations, includlt to tit o 
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‘Computers 


ye pe opsems to which computers give 
ni orm one of the many sets of prob- 
MS Which are rarely discussed dis- 
Boreyettaly. There are those who are 
wae Weed in favour of computers (those 
thos are optimists hy temperament) and 
ee equally prejudiced against them 
stron Snes), Those who are not 
not Nfly biased for the most part seem 
,_ Interested either. 
“ae in favour of computers, automation 
thon hee application of — cybernetics, 
it Hoe not without reservations. 
was re the industrial revolution there 
“™ NO society in which people could 
M prosperity and leisure without 
existence of some camplementary 
wha of slaves, serfs or colonies on 
ai} N the leisured society was economl- 
dust, dependent. The effect of the in- 
Strial revalution has been to make it 


he 


the | Possible for the whole of western Europe 


ay North America to live at a stan- 
perp of living which must be called pros- 
pws and leisured by any standard. 
Vestn onomic basis of this society is not 
Rot ay In slavery or serfdom, but it is 
a ¢tefore free from the inhumanity 
at previous — society. The economic 
(l wath of “western society" depends 
Clieve) on two unpleasant features. 


mare pends on the low prices of raw 


honials, that is, on the poverty of the 
howentustrial nations. IT see no reason, 
Prodet why existing non-automated 
this: Ctlon methods should not overcome 
it? Dut automated methods could make 
Socasier. 

ber ily, the increased leisure and pros- 
ms hes Of industrial society has frequent- 
Buri €n at the expense of human dignity. 
Worle the (shorter) hours which are 
~ked, more and more people have te 
rppPloyed clearing up, both human 
ana In the large metropolitan areas 
wa ttdustrial rubbish in the factaries 
len Serve them, These and other jobs 
eqaisnity because they call for no 
Prog ecally human response. These are 
Teacsely the jobs which can be made 
motdant by automation and computer 


of the sccond is irrelevant. His argu- 
ments claim to be scientifi¢; they are 
based on the premise that computers 
are “decision-making machines” and 
“in essence unpredictable.” 

lam confident that no existing computer 
is either of these things. The clements 
of computer circuits are well understood 
and perfornt only the stmplest logical 
operations. The basis of all computers is 
erreuit Clements which add and subtract. 
In addition to these elements the com- 
puter can carry out “either-or” or “ if- 
then” operations; of course, it inust be 
able to store information. None of this 
is unpredictable. The operations per 
forined by computers could be carried 
out by schoolchildren with the dif- 
ference that they would be much slower. 
Therefore, to the best of my knowledge, 
computers are not at all unpredictable 
except in the trivial sense that the 
answer to any computation is unpredict- 
able until you have it. If John Wilkin- 
son wishes to claim otherwise, let him 
argue his case or give his authority. 


Likewise computers are no more deci- 
sion-making machines than algebra or 
geometry are, If a computer appears to 
make decisions, this can only be hecause 
the criteria by which the decisions are 
fo be made have been already decided 
by the human programmer. 


Computers are not the ogres which John 
Wilkinson describes, then, but will they 
ever become them? This is possible (who 
dare say anything is impossible after the 
technical surprises of the last 200 
years?), but not, I think, without the 
designers deliberately trying to make it 
so, and we can expect that when this 
happens the experiments will be con- 
ducted with some caution. 

On the other hand Sir Leon Bagrit tends 
to veer to the other extreme, implying 
that the proper use of computers is more 
or less inevitable and that the political 
and social changes which this might 
require must occur. 

] see no reason to suppose that it is not 
possible to develop a society in which 
all are wealthy (in absolute terms) and 
no-one need carry out those purely 
mechanical tasks which offend human 
dignity. On the other hand I see no 
reason to suppose that this situation will 
automatically come about or is even 
likely. 

This ts the starting point for discussion 
and thought; a proper scientific under- 
standing together with proper humanity 
must be used to consider the implica- 
tions ef technical advance. We must ex- 
amine dispassionately the problems of 
tomorrow for solutions compatible with 
the principles in which we passionately 
believe. 

J. A. Eades, 

7 Clarendon Street, Cambridge. 
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These activities could not be carried out 
without the consent of the military, 
Apart from this may be noted that no 
work {s being done at present to evolve 
and put into practice any form of non- 
violent defence alternative for Indla. In 
the case of renewed aggression from 
China the Gandhians of India will be as 
unprepared, undecided and irrelevant as 
in the autumn of 1962, There is no sense 
in dwelling on past mistakes, but not 
preparing realistically for the future in 
the light of past experiences is dan- 
verous. 

The assumption is that all of this will 
follow in the wake of a great “change 
of heart.” Nonetheless it is reasonable 
to assume that there never will be such 
a change of heart, total transfarmation, 
unless people are shown how to apply 
nou-violence in particular instances of 
national crisis and war, just as there 
never will be a complete turn-away from 
war and militarism without the corres- 
ponding social transformation. 

The present lopsidedness in the Sarvo- 
daya approach to non-vielent change end 
action cannot be put straight unless the 
Inovement assumes quite a different role 
in the life of the country. The followers 
of the Father of the Nation have to dis- 
card the secure and inoffensive position 
ot being Gancdhians for the insecure aud 
strenuous effort invalyed in being truly 
Gandhian. Therein lies {he only hope for 
non-violence ns far as India is con- 
cerned. 

In 4 fulure article 1 will describe same 
allempts to avoid the eps in Gandhian 
work in India, and as far as posalble 
assees their efficacy and success. 


Letters to 
tne Editor 


Zen 

Yam very glad that Alan Watts (Peace 
News, March 26) agrees with me that 
we should work for the disappearance 
of the state/people dualisin and for a 
condition of anarchy. But it seems very 
strange that the best way of working 
for that end, in Mr Watts’ view, is to 
support the idea of a world government, 
In Mr Watts’ “ global republie”’ there 
wold be a government whith, by what- 
ever method it was clected, would control 
the entire world population, using where 
necessary its “new technology of force: 
ful persuasion.” Any such government. 
would entail an enormous centralisation 
and concentration of pawer into very 
few hands. The state/people dualism 
would be more pronounced thu ever 
hefore, and maintained by all the re- 
sources of modern science, Once in 
power, is it likely that the controllers of 
this leviathan would allow themselves 
1o be deposed by democratic elections? 
Would it really be impossible for thei 
to manipulate a “ pyramidal” electoral 
system? 

The Jesson of history is surely that no 
system for ensuring democratic govern- 
ment, however ingenious, is foolproof, 
amb that the larger the state, the less 
hope there is of genuine democracy. 
Thus it seems to me that a “ glohal 
republic” would inevitably degenerate 
into a vast totalitarian state. 

Polities is the art of the possible, says 
Mr Watts, and T agree. But the question 
he Jeaves unanswered is why it is neves- 
sary to play polities at all. Why not just 
concentrate on the practice of Zen, and 
adopt an attitude of ‘Taoist ‘‘ non-inter- 
ference” towards all politica) disputes? 
“In ancient times,’ wrote Chuanctse, 
“those who helped in sustaining the Hfe 
of the peaple had no desires themselves 
and the world lived in plenty, did 
nothing, and all things were reformed, 


Donald Rooum 


Design tor the 


Williant Gardner at Monotype House, 43 
Fetter Lanc, EC4. Monday to Friday 10-5. 
Until April 30. 


Some artists’ names are known more 
widely than their work; most people 
have heard of Picasso, for instance, but 
only the interested have seen any of his 
paintings. Other artists have well-known 
works but comparatively obscure names; 
for cxample, the designer of the port- 
cullis on the back of a threepenny bit. 


If you happen to be near Fetter Lane 
before the end of the inonth, go into 
Monotype House and inquire for the 
lecture hall, where there is an exhibition 
of the work of William Gardner, He 
designed not only the threepenny bit 
(see his initials between the spikes of 
the porteullis) but also the current 
English and Scottish shillings, the whale 
coinage of Cyprus, and a vast array of 
medals, badges and buttons, including 
the beautiful gryphon of the Central 
Electricity Generating Board. 

Until a few decades aga the punches 
fram which coins are struck had to be 
engraved by hand. Now there is a 
machine, Operating on the principle of 
a Laearauts which can copy a plaster 
pattem ten inches across on to a steel 
block the size of a coin. And now there 
is a new kind af artist, wha knows how 
fo prepare work for these onormous 
reductions. The old, painstaking, squlnt- 
ing sweatshop engravers simplified de: 
signs as they copied them; artists could 
safely indulge themselves and their 
clients in any amount of elaborate 
frummery, But the machine copies abso- 
lutely what is there, and superfluous 
detail will cause the punch to break or 
the coin-smetal to collapse, or at best the 
visual fusion of bits. 

William Gardner’s art is to produce 
sensitive, not oversimple designs which 
can be reproduced in littl: with perfect 
crispness (the exhibition shows all 
manner of miniature work: postage 
stamps, bhookhinder’s hrasses and en- 
graved blocks as well as minted items), 
Within the limits of his cents’ detailed 
speciticutions and the reductlan proces 
ses, he exhibits a profound, slegant sense 
of beauty. 

Tt cannot be easy to mount an exhibition 
of this kind. Much of the current uxhibi- 


remained deep at rest and the people 
lived at peace.” ‘Mit, surely, is the way 
Zen works, 

Francis Efiinehai, 

38 Claremont Road, iristol 7, 


Labour CND 


Many Labour Party members are bitterly 
disappointed oat their government's 
refusal to initiate measures to end the 
horrible war in Vietnam. 

If this urgent priority step is not taken, 
what hope have we of implementation 
of manifesta promises to establish 
nuclear-free zones in Africa, South 
America and Central Burope, to achieve 
contralied reduction in manpower and 
arms, to stop the private sale of anys 
wnd establish an International Disarma- 
ment Apency to supervise a disarmament 
treaty? 

Labour Party members are asked ta cons 
tact Labour CND on this years Easter 
nuarch so that permanent links can be 
established among comrades working for 
disarmament and peace. Our banner will 
be out fram High Wycombe to Trafalgar 
Square. 

Len Nieholas, 

(Secretary Labour CXD Commitice), 

48 Leigh Road. London 1.8, 


Work in Vietnam 

Some positive initiative frow peace 
workers is now essential toy counter the 
effects of United States genoctde tactics 
in Vietnam. , 
Perhaps those interested) in joining a 
work party, to repair bridges and roads 
damaged by bombs in North Vietnam, 
would hike to communicate with me, 
Others may hke to subscribe mancy for 
the same Nea 

The Rev T. N. W. Bush, 

The Cathedral School, 

Lhandalf, Cardiff. 


lion is in the forra of blown phote- 
yraphs: prints eighteen inches across, of 
drawings six inches across, for reduction 
to half an inch aeross. it is pireqae 
mainly as a technical exhibifion, for 
those who need to know about changes 
of scale, 

But it could be argued that the work 
here shown is more important than any- 
thing in the galleries. The cultural 
achlevernent of a poople may well be a 
matier more of the art it carries in its 
pockets, than of the art it sticks in tts 
THMS@LINIS. 


Earl Hines at 
Islington 


Anthony Barnett writey: Following Hed 
Allen wv} Pea Wee Russell, the Man- 
chester Sports Guild haa been presentin 
thia month the Ameriesn pianist Kar 
Hines, and the Alex Welsh band In a 
series of club and cancert performancos, 
In the 10508 Earl Hines tonred here with 
a group co-led by Jack Teagarden; bat 
ut Islington Town Hall on April &, ant 
apprechitive audience listened for the 
best part of two hours to this unique 
pianist backed most of the Cine only by 
the Alex Welsh rhythin section. 

Karl Hines is one pianist who is abso. 
lutely distinguishable fyom all others; 
his positian aa a jazi innavator af para: 
mount importance was sseured in 1028 
when he recorded his firet solos and 
daeta with Louis Armstrong. Poday 
although his original method ta alll 
tlearly identifiable, hig musica fa fresh 
and vital. His energy is boundless and 
no-one else employs the characteristics 
of the piano to such full advantage. 

At the eoncert Earl Wines played lids 
vwh compositions and paid spoken pnd 
niusical tributes to other pianists inchid- 
ing ats Waller and Nat Cole, Hips in- 
atinetive pega gnelc appeared utr 
disturbed by an unsatisfactory plana and 
intrusive drumming from Lannie 
{instings, who found difficulty in fallow. 
ing the planist. Bassist Row Nay waa 
virally inaudible. Trombatist Hay 


Williams with the Alex Welsh band aa - 


outstanding, 
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William Worthy reports from Djakarta, 
Indonesia : 


When the politically sophisticated South 
Vielnamese guerrilla leaders issue their 
recently-threatencd global call for volun- 
teers, hints IT have received suggest a 
special sensational appeal to Harlem's 
black revolutionaries to rally against 
“the common enemy” - namely, the US 
government. 


Peace movement 
urged: recall 
Geneva conference 


A proposal was put forward this week 
by the International Sub-Committee of 
the Committee of 100 that a move should 
be made by people within the indepen- 
dent peace movement to reconvene the 
Geneva couference in view of the cx- 
treme danger of the situation in Viet- 
nam, 


In a letter to Peace News, Peter Cadogan 
und Peter Moule, chairman and vice- 
chairman of the International sub-coim- 
mitlee, write: 
“The situation in Vietnam is now so 
bad that we are surely compelled to 
think again about our own responsibility 
in face of it, 
**We have seen the ‘ usual channels ' fail. 
The diplomatic hope lay in the re-conven- 
ings of the Geneva conference at Angio- 
Soviet initiative. But Mr Wilson has 
made it clear that he will do nothing 
without the approval of the American 
government, and Mr. Kosygin is commit- 
ted to the military aid of North Vietnam 
and apprehensive of Chinese counter- 
Initiative should he seem to default. 
“Two possibilities of peace action 
remain. The most important stems from 
the Vietnamese themselves. There sre 
many Buddhist peacemakers in Vietnam 
and they are, at this moment, consider- 
ing how hest to take collective non- 
violent action against the war. 
“Vhere are also, all over the world, 
countless people who would do anything 
they could if only they knew what and 
how, We are part of that number and, as 
the organised non-aligned peace move- 
ment, no one is better placed to make a 
beginning in mediation, 
We propose that we of the independent 
peace movement reconvene the Geneva 
conference ourselves - either in Geneva 
or Bangkok - and that we ask non-aligned 
governinents, organisations and indivi- 
duals everywhere to endorse and work 
for thig initiative. 
“We propose that within a few days of 
Master we start the first of a series of 
emergency meetings to prepare the 
ground and that the fullest commitment 
be asked for from the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, the International 
Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace, the War Resisters’ International, 
the International Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, the Friends Peace Committee, 
the International Peace Bureau 
(Geneva), the Acera Assembly, the 
United Nations Association and other 
non-wigned badies and individuals, 
"Tt is not difficult to imagine hyw grati- 
fied and strengthened our Buddhist 
friends in Vietnam would be at news of 
this order, 
“For years we have been protesting 
aeuinst wars, weapons, and military 
threats anid this, to date, has heen as 
much as we have been capable of. But 
now the situation requires more of us. 
Since thase who are involved in conflicts 
are apparently incapable of resolving 
them, we have to take those problems in 
hand ourselves. To do otherwise ig to 
Gabe passively in our own desfruc- 
on.” 


Easter March (or peace and disarmament, 
17-18-19 April and, above all, for peace in Vietnam. 


Easter Monday (9.30 am) 
Acton Green to Hyde Park, 
to Trafalgar Square (3 pm) 


Easter Saturday (2.30 am) 


Naphill, High Wycombe, 
to Uxbridge 


| 
Vietnam: Negro volunteers 


may fight against US 


On March 24, leaders of the South Viet- 
nam National Liberation Front warned 
that they are ready “to receive all assist- 
ance...from their friends in the five 
continents.” National Liberation Front 
is the official name of the underground 
movement and shadow government that 
Americans christened with the semi- 
contemptuous term “ Viet Cong.” As the 
Indochina crisis has deepened, I have 
remained in contact with the well-in- 
formed NLF bureau here and with the 
North Vietnamese embassy. 


For Washington, the presence in Asia 
of Negro Americans shooting at white 
US marines and “ advisers’’ would be 
highly embarrassing. It would also sig- 
nify an historical break with the oft- 
discussed tradition of race loyalty during 
all of America’s wars, beginning with the 
Crispus Attacks in the Boston Massacre 
around 1770. On the other hand, if my 
memory of a partial precedent is ac- 
curate, Negro  poet-writer Langston 
Hughes served as war correspondent for 
the Afro-American in Spain in the 1930s, 
reporting on Negro Americans who 
volunteered on the Republican side 
against Franco, despite Washington’s 
disapproval. 


Vor esquire magazine last October, I dug 
up considerable evidence of racial, ideo- 


Hanoi to abandon the Viet Cong? | 


Documents found on recently captured 
Viet Cong guerrillas are said by intelli- 
gence sources in Saigon to confirm that 
the leadership of the South Vietnam 
National Liberation Front is deeply 
troubled, according to a report from a 
correspondent in Saigon in The Econo- 
mist last Saturday. 
The report goes on: 
“Vhe Front’s propagandists are find- 
ing it hard to check confusion and 
demoralisation. Its central committee, 
according to the same sources, has 
admitted that the prospects of ‘ liberat- 
ing’ South Vietnam have been 
worsened. The Viet Cong cadres do not 
hide their bitterness at the way Russia 
and China have ‘selishly’ failed to 
compose their differences for the sake 
of coming to the help of the hard- 
pressed Front. 
“The central committee is also bitter 


logical and other links “ from Peking to 
Birmingham via Lenox Avenue.” (Lenox 
Avenue is a famous main street in 
Harlem. The phrase I have quoted is 
adapted from a poem by Langston 
Hughes: “... Forgive me what I lack,/ 
Black,/Caught in a crack that splits the 
world in two/From China to Alabama 
via Lenox Avenue...”) 


Among young Negro militants I found 
open empathy for Vietnamese, Angolan 
and other guerrillas. Cofidential remarks 
to me about long-range world perspec- 
tives leave little doubt that some of the 
black nationalist groups will respond to 
a call for volunteers. Disciples of Robert 
Ik. Williams (exiled North Carolina 
Negro leader now living in Cuba) who 
advocate urban guerrilla tactics at home 
would regard as very useful the sabotage 
and demolition training they would 
receive as volunteers in Vietnam. 

Last July 4 (US Independence Day), the 
Revolulionary Action Movement (RAM), 
composed of youths in Harlem and other 
northern ghettos, dispatched fraternal 
freetings to the National Liberation 
Front, “congratulating our brothers for 
their inspiring victories against Ameri- 
can imperialism.” 

The virtually certain and probably immi- 
nent call for world-wide volunteers will 
also draw many Africans and Afro- 


about the blunders for which it holds 
Hanoi responsible: the attack on the 
American quarters at  Pleiku = on 
February 6, during Mr Kosygin’s visit 
to North Vietnam; the sending of sup- 
plies to the south in ships that were 
captured, and the subsequent loss of 
the twelve big arms caches that were 
found at Vung Ro on February 16 and 
later. 


“Tt was these blunders, the Front com- 
plains, that swung American opinion 
to approve of the air strikes against 
North Vietnam and provided a basis 
for the Americans’ publication of their 
white paper emphasising the Frant’s 
subservience to Hanoi, for the landing 
of marines at Da Nang, the bringiby 
into action of the Seventh Flect, and, 
above all, the American decision to 
attack China if it intervened in Viet- 
nam.” 


‘Send me your official secrets’ 


John Papworth, a Peace News contribu- 
tor who recently returned fo England 
after extensive travels in America and 
Africa, has just published a statement 
condemning “ official secrets” and invit- 
ing anyone with access to them to com- 
municate with him in order that he may 
broadcast them to the world. 


In a press release dated Apri] 8, Mr 
Papworth stated; 


“ft am disgusted by the perversion of 
truth and the contempt for the open 
society implicit in the existence of what 
is called ‘The Official Secrets Act’. I find 
the idea of any part of knowledge being 
treated as ‘secret,’ official or otherwise, 
degrading, unwholesome, and quite ini- 
mical to the spirit of progress and I 
regard any attempt to fetter knowledge 
as childish, and demeaning to the dignity 
of the human race. 


“] hereby give notice...that I do not 
acknowledge either the right or the 


—John Papworth 


power of any form of authority to 
restrict the free flow of knowledge, and 
that I regard those who seek to do this 
as guilty of treason to the heritage of 
knowledge bequeathed to us by our for- 
bears and of betraying our posterity. 


“f therefore invite any persons in any 
part of the world having access to an 
kind of sccrets, military, scientific, poll- 
tical, industrial, commercial or of any 
kind pertaining to our common interests 
to send all the material relating to them 
to me so that I may broadcast it to the 
world as freely as possible. 


“JT um fully aware that the odious and 
detestable vice of secrecy is widely prac- 
tised hy governments under the illusion 
that it promotes ‘security, but an 
organised affront to the stature of the 
human mind cannot be tolerated on the 
prounds that others are debasing them- 
selves in this way. I think Lincoln was 
right: ‘our task is to set a good example, 


‘ 


not follow a bad one’. 


against all nuclear arms, 


Easter Sunday (10 am) 


Uxbridge Common, Ruislip, 
to Chiswick 


Cubans to the jungle battles in Viet 
nam. 


Last weekend I cabled President Ho co 
Minh for another North Vietnamese Vb ii 
The Ilanvi government has announce ied 
has shot down 81 US planes. 1 reques | 
permission to re-enter the North for 
the-spot checking of this startling ofl 
crepancy with Washington's statistics 0") 
losses and casualties. ial 
Here in non-communist, anti-cole 
Djakarta, the Indonesian Women’s os 
ment and the Organisation for Af 
Asian Solidarity have offered this Wer) 
to send volunteers to Vietnam an 
demanded complete American 
drawal. ret 
The daily Indonesian Herald, consider 
to be the voice of the Forelgn Mints te 
predicted on March 30 that the [ne 
nesian government will "fecl oblige af 
allow volunteers to fighi on the side H 
the freedom fighters,” ——_ hi 
“Tf this happens,” the editorial ¢ ti 
tinued, ‘relations between Indontr 
and the United States would furth 
worsen.” of ink 
In other recent editorials on Indoch nf 
the Herald has referred to “ creep 
Goldwaterism in the Johnson admire 
stration” and has labelled General Mae 
well Taylor as “the MacArthur of VIC) 
nam.” 


8 
The report says there are new indie 


tions that the Viet Cong are regroupll: 

northward. It is thought that they ‘if 

unlikely to attempt to fight a may 

battle in the highlands that lie ia val 
northern part of South ie ane : 
the nearness of the Seventh Fleet § z 
discourage any idea of attacking the a Clleve j 
Nang air base on the coast. It seems ak 
probable that the Viet Cong are reg a 
ing to “wait and see.” Refugees Ml dan, 
the Da Nang area report that the Cold 
munist cadres who had come there ff nt 
North Vietnam have left, taking away ir e 
guerrilla units’ best weapons and Nel 
mising to come back, “ some say in §° 
months, same in two years.” 


The report concludes that if the al 
tion of South Vietnam, which the FM! 
may have felt was within its ras vg 
1963-64, does now seom more and a | 
remote, the Viet Cong will have to 
new plans. If Russia and China keep “nM 
Nanoi may he forced to abandon uf 
Front; General Vo Nguyen Giap {ip 
again, as in 1946, argue that North vi i 
nam must at all costs be preserved | 
base for future action. The Front we ey | 
have to lie low; how long might, late if | 
depend on how soan China felt itset ig 
a position to confront the United 
in nuclear combat. 


Sell Peace News 
on the march Hong 4, C2 
pe} es ig 


Peace News and Housmans will 
closed from Good Friday to Bas he 
Monday; but we will be on ale 
Easter march with a mobile hos ti 
stall and stocks of Peace New? 
he sold. Please help te sell mee 
extra copies of this spectal 162%, 
issue: look out for the Peace 
van - or collect your supplies et x 
5 Caledonian Road, N1, on Wed 5 5 
1 


day or Thursday. 
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Ne , The 

ee fo 

CND now fs mina, 

rally: Olive Gibbs, Frank AY Ve h Stic 
Allaun MP, Fenner Trock- ; Sets we tens 
way, Joyce Butler MP, kethe Pr, 
Stuart [Wall, Peter Worsley CHA 3872 1 tk th iity 
Bt b 
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